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The APPLICATION Of VICTIMIZATION SURVEY^ RESULTS Pro- 
ject is funded by tht Statistics Division of the N^^idna! Criminal^Justice 
tnformation and Statistics Service of the Law Hnforcement Assistance- 
Administration. T-his rcseari:h prctfcct hA as its aim the analysis of th^ 
data generated by the National Crime -Survey studies of criminal 
victimization undertaken for LEjVA by th^ JUnited States Bureau of the 
Census. More specirical!y> this research^ project, a*-its title suggests, 
encourages the use of^the National Crime Survey data to examine issuer 
that have particular relevance for applicatioh to the immediate *nif^ds of ; 
operational cfimliTal justice programs. ' - % 

<Fhisaim is pursued in two ways. Fir(^t, the project jjtaff has conducted a * 
series of regional seminars (jp the history, nature, uses, and limitations^9fs 
the National Crime Survey vtctimi^ation data. JThese seminars, attended^ 
by criminal justice planners, trime ^'i^nalysts, researchers, and operating 
agency personnel; have served as a useful exchange ror disseminating 
r information about the LEAA/Census victimization surveys and for 
soliciting from attcnde**^ suggestions for topics that they wpuld like to see 
explored with the avarta^le victimization survey data. Second, base^ on 
these suggestions and on topics generated by the project staff et the 
Criminal Justice Research Center, the project staff has undertaken a series 
of analytic, 'report^ that give special attention to applications of the * 
victimization survey results to questions of interest to operational criminal 
justice programs. This^report is one in the analytic series. 

The Nflitional Crime Survey victimization data provide a wealth 'of 
important information about attitudes towafththe police, fear of criminal 
\ victimisation: characteristics of victims, the nature of victimizations, the 
cohsequinces of crimes to* victims, characteiisticff^bf offenders, th6 failure ^ 
of victims to report crimes to the polfc^, reasons jjiven by victims for not 
notifying the |)olice,^nd differences between tho»e\ictimizations that are 
and those that are not reported to the police. . V * 

The I^ational, Crime Survey results make Available systematic informa- 
tiori\he scope and depth of which has not herfctofore been available. These 

'IK . ' v . 



data constitute a vast store of infftrmaticfn that can be a substantial utility 
to the criminal justice community. Knowledge about characteristics of 
victimized persons, Households, and commercial estabhshments and about 
when and where victimization^ occur have particular relevance for public 
education programs, police patpl strategies, and environmental engineer-^ 
ing. Information on the^natjiire and extent of injury* and loss in criminal 
victimization can provide data necessary for determining the feasibility of, 
or planning for. programs for restitution and compensation to victims of 
crime. Information about the level of property recovery after burglaries 
and larcenii^s is useful for assessihg the need for property identification 
programs. Knowledge about the leveb of nonreporting to the police and 
about the kinds of victimizations that are disproportionately not reported 
to the police give^n indication of the nature and extent of biases in police 
data on offen^*s krtown ^ . ^ 

These are only a few of the ajeas in which results of victimization 
survey data have the potential for informing decisionmaking and shaping 
public policy, it is tli^ aim of ^his series of^anaLytjc reports to explore 
some of the potential applications of the victimization survey results and 
to stimuljite discussion about both the utility and HnQitations of such 
applications., \^ ' \ 
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Highlights of the Findings . 

Victimiaifton iurv«y d«t« from 26 cuica «rc used in this report to examine r«pc 
arid attempted rajxs. The victimltations deicribed arc those that involved female 
ra ji© aiKl lltempted ijipe victimi who were atucked by offenders they did not know. 
In addition to examining rape victim and mcidcnt characteristics, the survey data 
are used to look at characteristics of the offenders as ^rccivcd by their victims. 
Some highlights of this analysis Include: 

\, Characterlktics of Victims: Rates of rape and attempted rate victimization 
within victim age, race, nurital status, major activity (for example working, Jcecpmg 
houie, in school) and income categories are reported. The survey data indicate that 
rates of rape and attempted rape in the 26 cities wjcre higher for young women 
(compared with 6kier women), "black and other racial minority women (cortiparcd 
with white wotpen), and women who were never married or were divorced or 
separated (coyiptre^ with those V^ho were married or widowed). In addition, 
' w^men whose n^jbi activities took them away ^-om the home and those with lower 
fami^^Q^es hid higher rates o/ rape and attempted rape victimization than did 
women whb spent nrtost of their time at homc^nd those with higher family incomes. 

2. Characteristics W Victipis in Conjunction with Characteristics of Offenders: 
The age and race cHai/acterijslic^of rape and attempted rape victims are looked at 
together with the same\h«.r*cteri9ti<r8 of their offenders, The data indicate that . 
victims in ail age cate jories were ifioit often attacked by offenders p<irceivcd to be 2 1 
dV oWer, although when more Ujan otic offender was involved both the victim and 
the offender were youngrr: The Wrvcy data also show that rape and attempted rape 
in the 26 cities were highly i;itra-racial. although less intra-racial when the victim 
was white. 

3. Some Ekjnetxts of Victimixatloti: Survey data are used to exiimine elements 
of rapf and attempted r»p<i_ victimizitions—including time, place, number of 
qffif nders and number of victims, theft and weapon use. More rapes and attempted 
rapes occurred in the evening and nighttime hours than during the day, and more*, 
took pia6e in art open public area such as a^treet or'a perk than in any other 
location. Most atUcks were committed by one offender and the vast majority 
involved one victim. Theft was An element in only a small minority of the 
victimizations. Although weapons were used in less" than hak of the victimizations, 
weapon use appeared to be effective as a means of intimidation—that is, 
proportionately more attacks wer^completed when the offender was^fhned. Knives 
were the most common weapons used in rape and attempted rape. 

4. SoitM ConMqutncaa <rf VicHm1tatk>n: Lastly, this report looks at some 
consequences of rape and attempted rape atucks, such as tHe use of self-protective 
measures, itujury, and reporting the offense to the police. Mojjt victims in th,e 26 
cities surveyed did^omething to protect themselves. The survey dkU show that 
when a woman did something to defend herself, she incraased the chaftces that the 
rapeatuck would not be completed; however, she also ihct^ascd the likelihood that 
she would receive additioMl (noh-rtpc) iiyuriei. Most oftea the injuries resulting 
from rape and Attempted tape vittimixatioa were eitKer injuries that were directly 
associated with the physical act of rape itaelf, or minor additional ii\juties such as 
bruises, gjt>,and scratches. The dau also indicate thai only slightly over half 6f the 
women who reported rape iknd attempted rape victimiaation to survey interviewers 
said that the incident had been reported to the police. Victims who failed to report * 
most often said either that they considered the incident to be a private or pertoMl 
matter or that they thought nothing could be done, that there was a lack of proof. 
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A COMBINATION of factors. rang"ing fmm an 
upwird trend in urt?4n violence to the growth of the 
women's movement to the current cont^m with the 
treatment of victims of crime, has br«/tJght increased 
attention to ihc crime of forcible rape.' the F edora! 
Bureau of Inv'estigation's Uniform Crime Reports 
(DC R) for 1975 indicates that forcible rape makes up 
only t percent of the total crime index and 5 pcrccht of 
• the violcni crime mdcx. However, the .seriousness of 
rape is determined not by its volume but by its nature. 
Throughout history rape has been viewed as one of the 
most vile and atrocious crimes. 

The stjidy of forcible rape has traditionally focused 
on the offender and 'on the crime itself, not ,on the 
victim. Much of what is known about rape is the result 
of research using either data on crijnes reported to the 
police or dau gathered from interviewing convicted 
rape offenders. Together, these studies have reported 
pattcrjjis in rape that include factors such as temporal 
and spatial patterns, offender characteristics and 
motives, modus op^andi, and to a limited extent, 
characteristics of vidjims and victim-offender rela- 
tionships. 

In addition to failing to focus on the victim, 
attempts to describe and explain rape that Arc based 
entirely on police file data or data gathered from 
•samples of convicted rapists have other shortcomings. 
The ipajor problem with using police data on rape is 
that the offense is notoriously underreported, 
although the degree of underreporting has been a 
matter of dispute. Researchers using police files have 



'Forcible rape 13 generally defined as the carnal knowledge 
of a woman by a man, fort^ibly and agamst h©f will Carnal 
knowledge here rneans sexual intercourse If is not necessary 
that the De'netration of the vagma be comolete and sexual 
«mis.«!!oo need not occur 



estimated that the rape cases reporfed to the police 
represent anywhere' frotp 5 to 50 i^icrccnt of the actilal 
number of rapes committed in a given* year (Amir, 
ljp'?l:27). Another probfaip with'^using data drawn 
from police files is the major differences that exist 
among police dcpartmentfi in the classification and 
recording of ra^ incidents. (Chkppcll, 1975) 

Studies using data gathered from samples of 
convicted rape offenders are also often limited. 
. Generalization from these studies is hampered by 
small unrepresentative sainples, Only a fraction of 
rapes reported to the police result arrest. Of tho$c 
arrested and charged, an even smaller proportion arc 
ultimately convicted and inc^wx^ratcd tor this offense. 
Forcxarpple, a recent Study in Seattle indicated that of 
the 315 rapes reported to the police in l97J^only 6 
cases resulted in a conviction for rape or attempted 
rape (Chappell and James. 1976:i2). 

In this report, victimization s\irvey data will be 
used to examinc#pc and atteHipte^rapc. Because the 
victimization survey data are not subject to the 
shortcomings mentioned above,- they can fill in gaps 
■"left by traditional data sources, for e^anifilp^a good 
deal of information on victim and incident characteris- 
tics can be obtained bccaiisc of the types of ljuestions 
asked. The-survcy data can also provide ^n indication 
both of the* extent of and the reasons for victims not 
reporting rape to the police. Finally, consistency in 
classification^nd recording is possible because the 
data are collected by a single agency ul^ig standard 
definitions, collection techniques, and data classifi- 
cations. 

\ 

City Data 

The rape data in this report arc the result oT 26 city 
^victimization surveys conducted in 1974 a^d 1975 by 
the Bureau of the Census for the Law Enforcement 
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AjsiJiancc A^minisiraiion (l.EAA).^ Interviews were 
cofWucieH with representative samples of roughly' 
10.000 households (22,000 individuals) m each of the 
26 Ciiies. \ 

Estin^ated rates of rape based on city surveys do 
not reflect the rape rate nationally The rape rates in 
this report (based on representative city samples) 
tannot be used to estimate the extent of rape across the 
natlor^ however, ihcy can be used to describe rape in 
urban areas where it is a more^erious crime problem. 
The F-B.l/s Uniform Crime Reports fQ.r 1975 
indicated thatuirban areas have much higher rates of 
rape. According lo th<r UCR, in 1975 the rape rate in 
urban areas was 61 victims per 100,000 females, Cities 
outside metropolitan, areas experienced a rate of 26 per 
100.000 fefhales; rural areas, a rate of 23 per 100,000 
females (KcHcy. 1976:22). 

Famaie VictimI 

The victimization surveys obtained inforination 
. from both men and women on victimiy^tions that were 
classified as rape and attempted rape. Victimixatipns 
werf classified as rape or attempted rape on thfc basis of 
information that was obtained by survey questions on 
. threats, attacks, and injury,^ However, the small 
number 0f cases in whioh the victim ^was a male 
severely limits what can be said about these incidents. 
In addition, the cnme of rape is generally, both legally 
and socially, considered a crime against women. For 
these reasons, this report will deal only with the 
victimization data in which the rape victims wcrc^ 
wymcn. 

. Limitation* of VIctlmixatton 
Survey Data on Rapa 

Victimisation survey data on rape have limitation!. 
First, there is a general .problem, faced in all 



V. ^The cit«88 are Atlanta, Balt^rr^ore, Boston. Buffalo, Chicago. 

Cincinnati. Cleveland Dallas. Oerwe^. Detroit. Houston, Los 
. ' Angtles. Miami. Milwaukee. Minneapolis, New Orleans. 

Newark New York. Oakland. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
. Portland. San Diego. San Francisco St Louis, and Washing- 

tOT^ See An Iniroductfon tto N§(fona^ Cnme Survity 

■Anaiyttc ReDort SD-VAD-4 Garofalo. James, and Hihdelang. 

Michael J. Law Enfohjement As5ist8r\Qe Admimitration, 

Natl6r^al Criminal JusfTce Information and Statiauci Strvict. 

Washington. DC Government Printing Office, 1978 

A/ictims who were threatened, attacked, or injured ware 
asked about the nature of the threat, attack, or injury. A 
vict'miiat'On was classified as a rape if rapewAithemethodot 
attack or the type of injury A victimization was classififtd as an 
4 attempted rape if there was verbal threat of rape, or if 
attempted rap^ wii th# method of attack, or if there were 
attempted rape mjunes 
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victimi/Ation survey inta*views. of victims being 
unable or unwilling to'report the incident to the survey 
interviewer. In addition, there are special problems 
involved wIkh a rape victim is interviewed. 

Ihe general problem of victims not ^ef^o^lng 
incidents to survey intervicvOfcrs (Kcurs for several 
reasons. The victim may have simply forgotten the 
incident or may for s^ome reason t^e unwilling tojcport 
it to th^interviewer. F9r exrfin pic, rape victims who 
know their attackers may be less willitig to report the 
offense than those who are raped by strangers. Victims 
of known and urtknown assailants may be unwilling to 
report the attack to the interviewer because of 
embarrassment or because it is difficult and<mp!easanl 
for them to discuss it. 

There are special problems when a rape victim is 
interviewed. The major difficulties with tTie ^survey 
interview procedure designed to elicit rape victimi/a- 
iions result from both the content of the survey 
questions and from the manner in which the interview- 
is conducted. First, survey interviewers do not ask 
victims directly if they have been raped. Rather, 
respondents are asked if they have-t>een assaulted. If 
they respond affirmatively, there is further inquiry into 
the nature of the assault to determine if it can be 
classified as a rape. Because the assault question is 
asked first, the survey instrument may fail to detect 
rape victimizations or may misclassify them as 
assaults. The second problem is thai the interview may 
be conducted in the presence of other household 
members. In these situations,- the victim may be 
reluctanfto report to the interviewer certain types of 
attacks, such as those not known to other household 
members or tW)8e committed by 'family members. 

These problems were examined by the San Jose 
Methods Test of Known Crime Victims, a feasibility 
study conducted by the Bureau of the Census for 
LEAA (LEAA, 1972). The reverse record check design 
tested whether the survey inttruments could suc- 
cessfully elicit mention of ccrtiin victimizafiSns from 
victims known to the police. The San Jose study 
indicated that of those rape victiiVis known to the 
police and for whom it was possible to obtain. an^ 
interview, two^thirds reported th<; incident to survey 
interviewee. The study also suggested that the extent 
of not reporting was influenced by whether or not the 
atucker was known to the victim. Eighty-four percent 
of \he rape attack^s by strangers were reported to 
intervicwtrt, compared with only 54 percent^ of the 
rape atUijVs by known assailatttn. 

The report of the San Jose study also noted that 5 
(out of 30) of the known rape victims mintioned the 
incident in the interview but reported to interviewers 
the kind of deUib that caused JOii^ent to be olassified 
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asanaj^sault in the survey. On the basis of information 
given b^he victims, there was no wa;y;^)f determinijig if 
these casies were misclasskfied ai rapes by the police-or 
assaults by the survey. 

ihe resuliJi oi the San Jos<; m\dy have several 
implications for the at^alysis in'this report. First, the 
?iurvey data m^this report provide information on all 
rape and attempted rape vicOms who reported the 
incident to the interviewer, bifiYi those who reported it 
to the police and those who failed to do so. However, 
the survey data do not. contain information on two 
grouf s of victims; those who reported the incident to 
the police but not to the interviewers and those who did 
not report it to cither the police or the interviewers. 
I he San Jose study provided an indication of the 
proportion of victims who report the incident to the 
police but fail to report to survey interviewers. 
However, neither the survey data nor the reverse 
record chccV method can be used to estimate what 
proportion of victims do not report the incident to the 
police or (0 the interviewers. 

A second caii(Tbn.ot the San Jose study is thai the 
surveys rii^ry-iMKe cJetctted some rape victimizations' 
but picked up details which caused them to be 
misclassificd as assiiults. M some of the rapes in the 26 
cities were classified aAass^iuhs, this would also imply 
that the data m this rcf^rt underestimate the extent of 
rapt" 

Finally, because of the low rate of reporting by rape 
•victims of known assiiilants, caution should be 
exercised in iiherpreting thp victimization survey data 
on riipes committed by attackers known to the victim. 
The body of this report wilt deal only with those rape 
attacks that involved unknown assailants; however. 
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1 he relationsJ)ip between the rape victim and 
offender can vary f rom a cJose personal relationship to 
one in which the assailan^^is unknown to the victim. 
Survey interviewerVasked rape victin^^s if the attacker 
was son)eor>e, known or if he ^as a stranger {See 
Appej[idix B, source codes 140 and 147/ [he source' 
codls, are the circled numbers to the left of the 
questions.) Ihe data obtained in response to this 
question are given in.4^ble I . In the analysis, used in 
this table, the offender was classified as a "stranger^^^f 
the'victim reported that hi was a stranger or was^ 
known by sight only, or if the victun didn^ know 
whether or not she knew him. The offender was 
^ classified as a '^nonstranj^r" in cak-s in which he was a 
casual acquaintance or well known tq the victim. The 
latter includes cases in which he was a relative. 

Ihe data show an estimated 39,310 rape and 
attempted rape victimiz^itiohs occurred in the 26 cities. 
Mote than four out of five (82 percent) were 
committed by stningers. However^ this (Probably does 
not reflect the actual proportion of rapes involving 
strangers. f hcV^sults of the San Jose reverse record 
check showed that only 54 percent of rapos committed 
by nonstraingers were reported to survey interviewers/ 
by known victims, compared with 84 percent of the 
rapes committed by strangers; Ihis difference in 
reporting suggests that th<; rape data from the 26 cities 
survcytd 'iViay be biased by undercounting the 
nonstranger rapes to a greater extent than the stranger- 
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TABLE 1 Estimated percentages oi stranger and nonstranger rape and attempted 
rap^ victimization, 26 cities aggregates 



Typ« of victimizati^ 



V(ctim-otf«nd«r 
relationship 



Rap* 



§tranger 
Nonstranger 

Estimated number, of victim^tations 



32%^ 
80%^ 

37% 
20% 

'33% 
(12,970) 



Attamptad 
rap* 

66% 
83% 

63% 
17% 

67% 
(26,340) 



Etttm«t*d rtumbar 
of victimitattont 

(32,180) 
82% 

(7.130) 
18% 

100% 
(39,310) 



^Exclud** victimiration of malet. 
Row parcentag* 
Column parcantaga 



to-strf ngcr ripes. Applying weighting factors derived 
froh^^hc San Josc^ nc^GUs may give a more accurate 
tJiti^iate of the proportions of stranger and nonstran- 
gc^^rape. When the weighting tactorsarc applied lu ihc 
d^'ia in. l ablc 1 . it cat) bt estimated that 74 percent of 
ijie total rapes and attempted rapes in the 26 cities 
)(urveyed were committed by $trangers anA 26 percent 
"by offenders known to the victims. 

Because of the probable undercounti*)^ of 
nonstranger rapes in the victihi/-«tion surveys from 
which the data in this report are derived/only stranger- 
to-stranger rapes, that is. iho^c victimizations in which 
the attacker was not known to the victim, will be 
considered in the body of this report. Appendix A will 
briefly highlight somrf of the findings in the 
nonstranger rape data. 

Analytic Format 

The victimization survey dajifli will be used^o 
examine rape victim, offehder. and incident character- 
istic?. FirjU, rates of rape and attcmptcil rape 
victimization within age. race, marital status, major 
activity and income categories will b^c^poxjttd. Then 
age and race characvepristics of the victim will be looked 
at in conjunction with the same characteristics of their 
offender^ Next, elements of rape victimi/iitions 
including time, place, number of offenders and 
number of victims, tiieft and weapon use will be 
reported. Usily, this report will look at some 
consequences of rape attacks, such as the use of self- 
protective jneasurcs, injury, and reporting the offense 
to the police 

Victim Characteristics 

Thiv section of the report will examine age; race, 
mariialstatus. major activity, and incomci:haracteris- 
tics of victims of rape and attempted rape. Victim 
characteristics will be described 'in terms of rates of 
rape and attempted rape per 100,000 fenwles 12 years 
of age or oldrr. Because the rates are <|)mputcd by 
dividing tf\e number of rape and attempted rape 
victimiiatio^i by the estimated number of women 12 
years of age or older in the 26 cities, they can be used as 
one estimate of the risk of being the victim of a rape 
attack. For example, the rate data will luggest 



<7h6 ratts of rape and attempted rape victimjzation are 
arn^d at by dividing the ^urrtber-of rapt and attempted rape 
viCtmMzStfOns bv the estimate/d number- 6f women 1 2 yeers of 
age or older m »he 26 ernes. Because the numerator uttd is 
vtcttmtiatfons rathor H^an victims, these rates probably 
overestimate the risk of bemg the victim of a rape attack Th^s 
overestimation will occur because some victims may have 
reported more than one rape viCtinr\i20Tion 



answers to questionsi$uCh as wh^herthe risk of rape^ls 
higher for younger (>r for older women, for single or 
married women, or j for white women or jvoinen of 
nunority raCcs | 

In addition, rateH of rape and attempted rape for 
victims in different cMegories of these demographic or 
characteristic varial^lcs^wif! be examined usmjj an 
index that compares rates of rape with raters of 
attempted rape. Th^s will give an indication oi the 
relative risk of being the victim of a more Serious, 
completetl rape attack. The index i^ obtained by 
dividing the rate of r^pc by the rate of attempted rapc.^ 
The resulting ratio lean be considered a completion 
ratio because it com|>ares the risk of being the victim of 
a completed rape attlack (a rape) with the risk of being 
the victim of a rape ktiack^vh^\:h is not completed (an 
attempted rape). For example, for any given category 
of victims when the completion ratio is .50 the risk of 
being a victim of an attenvpted rape, regardless of the 
total risk in tMat category. When the completion ratio 
is 1,00, the risk of being a victim of rape isc'qual to the 
risk of being a victfm of attempted rape. When the 
completion ratio is 2.00, the risk of being a victim ol. 
rape is twice the risk of being a victim of attempted 
rape. Mgrc simply, the higher the ratio is. the greater is 
the relative risk of being the victim of a completed rape 
attaoic. The completion ratio will be useful in 
comparing the victimization experience of victims in 
different categories of variables sucjj^as age and race.N^ 
For exa^mple, if the risk of being the victim of a rape 
attack is fnuch higher for younger women compared 
with older women, it will be useful to know if younger 
women aUo haye a relatively greater risk of being 
victims of completed rape attacks, or if older women, 
who have a much lower overall risk, have a relatively 
greater risk of being victims of completed rape attacks. 

In this section of the report and in tjic sections that 
follow, the analysis will be restricted at times by the 
small oun^bcr pf victimisations in given categories. For 
example, comparatively fe^ rape and attempted rape 
victimizations were reported to survey interviewers by 
elderly women. Estimates based on about 50 or fewer 
sample c«>ci m*y be itatistically unreliable. In the 
tablet that follow, where the base upon which rates or 
percentages are calculated contains about 50 or fewer 
sample cases; this problem will be indicated by a 
footnote. 



'L8t«r 10 ^hii rtport this index will b« obtained by dividing 
Ihe proporttbn of rapes by the proportion o) attempted rapes, 
rather than"by dividing the rate of rape by the rate of att«rripted 
rape Although the ratio will be calculated using proportions 
rather than ratei, ihe interpretation of the ratio is similar 
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Generally, young women experience the gfSjatest 
nsk of hcing victims of rape HUai;kjs. Research stadies 
that, have u»«(j police dat* Veport that most rape' 
vict4mi afc in their late teens or early twenties < Amir, 
1971; MacDorwtkl, 1971). Ihe victimization survey 
dau also indicate that the a^roups that ej^pcrienccd 
tl)c highest risk of rape att^ckj'wcrc those including 
victims raffing from 16 to 19 and from. 20 to ^4 years 
old. The risk of rape and atti^mpted tape victimi/iition 
then decreased dramatically as the women got older. 



FIGURE 1 



Rate 

500 



The rates of tape ind attempted rape victimiamtioh 
for victims of different ages atr illustrated iti Figure'!. 
I he rate of rape vcas'^highcst ijmong wonkn Wtw^n 16 
and 19 years old (24^ per iOO.OOO). it declined c>nly 
sUghtly for wgmen between 20 tfjid 24 ycar^ old (i^24, 
per 100,000), The tntc of rape rtictvshowcd substantiial 
decreases ai women got ol^cr, although it was slightly V 
higher for Wmen 65 or older than for women 50 to 64 
ytfars ||d. The r»<e of attempted rape was higher th^n 
the rate of ripe for women in every a^e group except 
the oldest (65 and over), {n attempted rapp 
victimi/ationi^lil data show a similar pattern in ihc 

E«!lmat«d rat«« (p^f 100,000 females 12 ytfart of age or older) Qi rape and 
attempted rape.victlmlzatlon, by age of victim, 2ft cities aggregate" . 
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428 



Rape 

Attempted rape 



01 




12-15 .16-19 



20-24 25-34 35-49 50-84 65.90 
Population baM<=: 1,039.522 1,059,850 1,490,446 



"l!^^im2^^h«V^n'!.^h!!!!^l?? v,ct,m,zati^by non.franfler, and vicKmization of males 
c|. ^r? !^ „ ^ °' fewer sample dlt$es. may b« statistically unreliable 

Estimated number of females in the pfl|^|»tlon in given age categories 



2,202.277 2,419,101 2^510,611 1,936,380 



IT 



Rap* 



TABLE 2 Eitlmtttd ratM {p«r 100.000 f«^al«t 12 ytart of ag* or old«r) and par- 
cantagaa of rapa and attampt»d r*pa v(ctlmliatjon. byj^ace of victinv 2^iti«i 
agflVogato'* * . ' . ~ . . 



Rmh of vtottm 



Type of v4ct((Tiix«tion 



Whtt* 



T 



Attampf^ rap« 



Estimated number of Victimisation* 
Population ba»e* 

JL— 



30%^ 

■ m ■ 

164 

(19,363) 
8.756,860 



U*ok/oth«r 

36% 
1t5 

213 ' * 
>|12,827) 

3,902,316 



Total, 

3C% 
82 

fe8% " 
173 

(32,180) ^ 
12,658,176 



T 



!jExclud#t riip« and atttmpt^d tap* victimiiafion by nonttrangar^and vidtimtiation of maiea. 
^Column parc^nt 

rEatlmat#d ratt p#r 100.000 farnaJ^a M yoft of aoa or oid«r in g»v#n raca catttW'** 
^Eatimat^d number of famaJaa M y#«ft of aga or oldar in glv«n raca cat#gorlaa 



i^tci as the victim gets older' As Figure 1 illustrates, 
^thc rate of attempted rape wai higheii imong women 
betweijrr the ages of 20 and 24 (488 per 100.000), 

The rate data indicate that the risk of rape and 
attempted rape attacks i« highest for young women 
and that as women get older their chances of being 
atucked decline subsuntially. Whep. these rate dau 
for rape and attempted rape are converted into 



the- rate of victimisation for elderly women and womcrt 
between the ages of 25 and 34 may be lower than that 
for young women, the victimizations suffered may be' 
more serious. 



Race 



Researchers using police data have reported thai 



completion ratios some interesting results emerge, ^^j^^l^ ^j^j^^^j^^^. j^lj^^^i^y ^^j^^j^ h^ve a much greats 



Although the ratis.of rape and attempted rape were 
quite low for elderly women (65 or over), the 
completion raty* is highest 'for this group (1.07). 
Compared with women in all other age groups, elderly 
women experienced the greatest relativq.risk ot^ being 
victims of rape ati^ck< thiWwere complettd. Hie daU 
also show that the category of women between the ages 
of 25 and 34 axpericnced much lower rates of rape and 
attempted rape than women from 16 to 19 andf;*Qm20 
to 24 years old; however, their completion ratio (.58) is 
about the same as that of 16 to 19 ycarold women(.57) 
and slightly higher than that of 20 to 24 year old 
women (.46). ^ . 

These reiulu suggest that for elderly women and 
for women between the ages of 25 and M the 
victimization experience in sexual assault is not 
adequately described by rates of rape an<f Attempted 
rape alone. The completion ratios show that althomh 
that* women experienced lower rates of rape and 
attempted rape than young women, their relative risk 
of being victims of rape atucks that were completed 
was equal to or greater than the risk experienced by 
young women. Because rape is a more serious assault 
than attempted rape, 4hese reaulti suggest that whil^ 



risk of being raped than do white women (Atnir, 1971; 
MacDonald, T^he victimizaUon. data also 

indicate that the rates of rape and attempted rape in the 
26 cities wcrl substantially higher for black and other 
minority women than for white womcn.^ 

Table 2 indicates the rate of rape for black and 
other minority women ^'a^ 1.7 tirfics the rate for white 
womea (115 compared with 67 per 100,000). In 
attempted rape victimization, the rate for minority 
women was 1 .4 times the rate for whites (2 1 3 compared 
with 154" per 100,000). 

The survey data aho show that rape attackstnay be 
nxott ^ierious. in terms of)a greater likelihood of their 
being completed, when victims are black or other 
minority race members. Completion ratios calculated 

^Because races other than black and white conlf^itute too 
imall a proportion of the popplit'ipn in tha 26 citias to permit ^ 

\ laparlta analysi)ih m this' report V'bthar'" rac« victims ire 
groupad #»ith black ^ytctimi and are raferrtd io si "bisck and 
other fninority victims" or at timer ^minority victims. It is 
important to note that the term "nninofity" at used hara ra(ates' 
to rninonty ritaa and not minority groups. For axampla. 
although oriental victitns art included in tha "black and other 
minority" riTtt category, white Spsnish-spaaking peoplt are 

\in(Jludad in tha white race critagory. 
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from the rate data- if^ r«bl<? 2 inviicaic that ihe relative 
riik of l?cv»g the victim of ii cortplcVJd rape attack was 
•lightly higher for mmdrity women than for while • 
women (.54 compared witft I he relatively higher ^ 
riik of rape Iftt^cks bei«g c»mplete<i /or. minority 
w^mcn ^ould su'gjjest thj^j^Mhcir sexual '«feau[is arc 
more scmous; however, it »h(,)u1tJ be noted tha/ this 
finding could- be it result of reporting differences. 
Because of cultural differeripe!< black, and other 
miD^jfUv women may tenrf to report oh'lv the mo^"" 

' scrimiS rapc(\tctim^ations; thVit is, they.^ihay simply 
not repoft lattempted rape attacks to survey 

• interviewers as often as white women do 



. Aga and Raca 

When yhc data for rnpc and attempted rape arc 
examined 'wMIc jointly controlling the victim's race 
, and age. it is seen that the rates of victimization were 



next always higher for minority women than they were ^ 
lor ^vhltc women, f igure 2 indicates that th? taic of ^ 
rape was higher fgr bUckMind other jjimonty women 
than it wa«s for while women in evtry age category. 
However^ theratc of attempted rape victimization was 
not consistently higher for black ^nd other minority 
women across iCgecatcgt^ries. Young white womcn(i2 
to J9 yq^r oldsicxperienced a mueh greate^ risk of 
tveing victin^ J? attcmpicd rape than did young ' 
minority 'Women (3^6 ,A)mpai^d' with 270 jpfer ^ 
100,000). However, in the victiiVi age categories 20 to 
34 and 35 and older blatk and other mino^t> women 
had bighcf rates of attempted rape than did whitc^ 
women. 

rhus, the rate data for rape and attempted rape 
victimisations in ^he 26 cities indicate thai although the 
risk of tfcing a victim of attempted rape was generally 
higher for minority women than for white women, it 
was not higher for those women under the age of 20, 



FIGURE 2 Estimated ratear (per 100,000 female^ 12 years of.age or older) of rape and 
attempted rape victlmizatiori, by race and age of victim, 26 cities aggregate* 




Age: 12 to 19 

White population base:^. .1,264,505 
Black/other 

population base:^ 834.867 



20 to 34 

.2.444.073^ 

1.248,645' 



35 an^ older 

5.647,277 

1,818,804 



l^-txciiJdes r«p^ and attempted rape victimlzatiofi by nor^strangers ard victimization of niales 
^, Estima!©. based on about 50 pr fewer sample coses, may be ^statistically unreliable 
'Estimate nijr^ibor of females m the population in given race and age c^tegone^ 
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Maritai^utut 

F^timatcd nftrs of rape nnd attcntptrd rape 
victimlzjatipn, by mantal switus of yictim, ifrc given in 
l ablc 3. The data in 4his^ table show that in the cities 
^►urveyed women who were never married /followed by 
divorce^l or sepanfted women, had the highest rates of 
rape ( 163 and 135 per 10«^)0); these groups also had 
"^he^highj;;^ rate^of attempted rape (332 and 265 per . 
KKh.OOOX Compared with these .^^roups, married 
wot^cn an^i widows had much lower rates of rape and 
attempted rape.'Vhese survey findings are corwiistent 
with studies using police data, st^udies that report that 
the majority of rape victims arc unmarried. 

However, when tatcs of rape and attempted rape 
. are examined controlling for the age of the victim, 
some differences emerge. Among the 12 to 19 year old 
wom^n, the highest rates of rape and ^ttemptcd rape 
are found among the divorced 'separated, followed by 
the married, and then the never married women. 
Among the 20 to 34 year olds, the highest rates of rape 
and attempted rape ape ,f6und among the never 
married, followed closely by the divorced &cf5arated 
and then the married women. Rnaily. among women 
35 or older, the highest rates of rape and attennpted 
rape victimization are found among the divorced 
separated, followed by the nc>^r married, anj^then the 
married women. Generally, then, the highest rates of 
rdpe and attempted" rape were found arnong 
divorced; separated or never married women. This 
may suggest that the particular style of life or major 
activities of b<^th married and divorced or separated 
women is related to their 'Jjreater risk of being victims 
of rape stacks. •-^ 

When the rape and attempted rape rate data from 
Table 3 are used in completion ratios, comparing the 



ratc«f f rape to the rate of attempted rape, these ratieni 
are slightly higher for never married and divorced ors 
separated wo^cn(.49aiVl 51. respectively) than they 
arc for married .and' widowei! won\en (.^3 and .34, 

. respectively). This suggests that in addition to the 
finding that the risks of rape and attempted rape 
victimization wcrc^ higher for ncvcr^ married and 
divorced or separated wetnen, these groups also had * 
relatively higher risk of bejng victims of completed 
rape attacks. , ' 

Yhus,'in the 26 cities surveyed, women who were 
never married or were divorofcd or ^parated 
??xpcVienced both greater risk of being victims of rape 
and attempted rape and greater relative risk of being 
victims of completed rape attacks than their mari^icij of 
widowed counterparts. It is suggested that their higher 
rates of victimi7ation may be related to their lifestyles 
and to their patterns of daily activities. I his leads to an 

^examination of the major activities of rape victims. 

Major Activity 

The^ major activity of respondents over 16 years 
old was determined by asking them what they wefc 
doing most of th« time during the week preceding the 
interview.^ Responses fell Into eight categories, as 
shown in Tabic 4. It can be seen from the data in this 
table that the.major activities of women over 16 years 
of age with high rates of rape and attempted rape 
included going to school, looking for work, with a job 
but not at work, and othir majoractivity. Women with 
comparatively lower rates of rape and attempted rape 
were women who were keeping house, unable to work, 
or retired. 

'The majOf actwity of respondents between the age<^ of ^ 2 
ond 16 was not Obtained in the survey interview 
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TABLE 3 Estimated rates (par 100,000 famalas 12 yaara or oldar) of rape and 
iM^pted rape victimization, by nnarital status of vi;:tinn; 26 cities aggrSgate^ 



Mtrttai ttatut of victim 



N«v«r 

m«rrl#d 



Dh/oro#d/ 
••p«r«t«d 



WidoW#d 



Not 
«ao#rt«ln#d 



Total 



Typ# of victimiiation Marrl#d 

Population base^ 5786,740 3738,860 1.385,453 1,691,065 56,057 12,668.176 

Rape 37 ' 163 135 13*^ 0 82 

Atttmpted rape 86 332 ' 265 38^ 205^ 173 



f Exdudaa rapa and anampttd rapa victimiiatlon by nonatrar>gart ar>d victimlxatlon of malaa. 

niatifnatad number of famalaa l5 yaara of aoa or oWar In tha populatiorj In givan marital atatua catagdnaa. 

^ittimata, baaad or^ about 60 or ffwar lampla caaaa, may ba atatiatlcally unrallaWa. v 



0 
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TIABLE 4 E»tim«t*d r«tM (p«r 100.000 fiimalM 12 yiart of agb or old»r) of rap^artd attimpt^d rape victimixa- 

tion. by major activity of victim, 26 cities a'oghMjatp^ t . ^ ' V. 



Major »qtM tY vteti'm \ 



-r ' 



^_ -- ^ , - ■ i . ■ ■ ^ — — — — — w ~ — '-'"^ — ~~**^ 

PoRulation baseC 1,039,622 . 4,254,444 132,868 177,014 4,759,872 903,696 366,184 690,392 243,640 11,528,110 
F^pe 60^ , 8^ 150d 106^ , 71 XuS^ 109^ * 0^' 214^ 82 



Attempted rap; 214 203 303^ 327^. 123- ^ 103^ 0^ 326<<- 173 



•Excludes rape ahd atiempttd rJp4 victimixfttlon by nonitranaert and victimitat»on of males, 
^he maiof activity of reipondantt under 1 6 yef r t bf age was not obtained in the survey interview. 
^Estimated numt>*r of femalet 12 years ot age or older in the population, in given major activity cate^riei. 
"Estimate baaed on about 60 or fewer ca»#a, may be atatistlcaHy unreliable. 
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The survey results of the major acitvity of rape 
victinlJ arc congru^^it with whki the age and marital 
status rate data suggested. In addition to the findings 
that wome^i who have a high risk of being vittims of 
rape and attempted r^^c Nverc young women and 
' women who were single or div^orccd or^scparated, the 
survey results suggest that women with high rates of 
rape and attempted rape victimization were women 
wh(^e major activities took them out of the home more 
often. 



Income * 

Police departments gcneraliy do not record the 
income or occupation of victims of crime. For this 
reason, research iLsmg police files has relied on 



indicators suc^ as race or neighborhood of residence to 
make inferences about the income or social class of 
rape victims (Amir, !97|). 

Vtctifni/^tion survey interviewers record the total 
family income for each household interviewed, aiui 
thus permit an analysis of the income oT rape victims. 
Because the ioc6mc dati obtained in the suf7cy 
ijitcrvicw are (otalfamviy incon^e. rather than incooKof 
individual household members, (4)e income tables in 
this report may or may not reflect the persona! income 
of the rape victim. How^Vffr, in light of the number of 
victims who reported being unemployed, keeping^ 
house, or going to schooj, fanMly income is probably a 
better indicator of the income of rape victims than 
would be their personal incomes. 

The survey finflings in Figure 3 indicate an inverse 
relationship between family income and rfif^ffs of rape 



FIGURE 3 Estimated rdted^(peV 100,000 females 12 years of age or older) of rape and 
attempted rape victimization, by family income of vicjtim, 26 cities aggrtyate* 



Rato 

400 1" 



300 



331 



200 



100 r 



Rape 

[^~^ Attempted rape 



income: -test 




Mi thi^ 

$3,oq0 



$3,000- 
7,499 



$7,500^ 
9,999 



$10,000- 
14,999 



$15,000- 
24,999 



$25,000 Incomt not 
or more ••ce'r)tined 



Population base:^ 1.392.599 3,202,000 1,294.688 2,591,053 1.993,089 752,452 1.432,180 

?f.xclti,clt!s rap«.' nnV attt^fipted tape victirTi^^ation by nonstrangers and victimization of males 
^Estimate, basftd on ahout 50 or fpw(fr?ample cases, may be statistically unreliable 
■Est*"iate<i 'i'.im^f'r ')( (fmaies 1? years of^age or older m the population in given income ci^tegones. 
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«nd attempted rape. Women with the highest risk of 
being victim^ of mpe (rate of 172 per lOO.OOO) have 
incomes of less than $3,000, ^Fhe rate of rape for these 

♦jvomen is 15.6 times the rate of women in the highest 
income category. $25,000 and ovcr(!l per 100.000). 
The pattern bf decreasing risk with increasing family 
income is similar in attempted rapc^ Again, women 
witfi incomeNs less than $3,000 have tTie highest rate of 

>ttcm])ted rape (33! per 100.000), This rate is 2.5 times, 
the rate of women with incomes $25,000 and over' 
(130 per !(K),(KK)), 

Thus, in the 26.t;itics surveycw!, the womenJvith the 
► greatest chance of bcmg Victims of^ape and attempted 
.rape were women' on the • lower end of the 
^ socit>ccQnomic scale, as measured by family income. In 
• addition, the higher on the income scale a> woman was, 
the lower her risk of being attacked. Because race is a 
correlate ' of income, the question of Whether this 
inverse relationship remains when contt;/lling for race 
is raised. 



FIGURE 4 



Rate 
400 



Incomf and Race 

\ - . - 

When the rates of ra^ and attempted rape arc 
considered separately for white women and for black 
and other minority women, the general pattern of 
decreasing risk of rape with increasing family income is 
altered. (See Figure 4.) The relationship between 
income and rates of rape and attempted ra|»e for white 
women reflects the aggregate pattern noted above. The 
higher the womanly income, the lower her chances of 
being the victim 6\a rape or^ittcmpted cape ittack. 
However, for black\nd other minority^ women, "the 
relationship between irfcomc an(3 rates of rape and 
attempted rape is not consistent with the ge'neral 
pattern. ' ' 

As Figure 4 illustrates, the rate of rapc^or black 
and other minority women was about the sam» for 
those with incomes less than $7,500 and those with 
incomes between $7,500 and $14,999 (127 and 129 fjsr 
\ 100.000 respectively); it then decreased to 22/& 

Estimated rates (per 100,000 females 12 years of age or older) of rape and 
attempted rape victimization, by ra^e ?nd family Incorrie of vidtim, 26 cities 
aggregate" 



300 



200 

7 

100 



242 



237 



White rape 
White 

-attempted rape 



■] Black/other 
_j ("ape 

Black/other 
attempted rape 



0 L; 



Income 




White population base " 
Black other 

population base:'- 



Less than $7,500 

2.745.721 

1,848,879 ' 



$7,500 to $t4J99 

2.782,300. 

1 103,440 



$.15,000 and over 

.2.225.307 

520,324' 



tjExcUides rape-arid attemptec) rnpo victimization by non»tranger3 and victimization of males 
,.Esnma (>. hnsec! on about 50 ni (f!wer sample cases, may be statistical!/ unreliable ■ ' 
E?>t.mo!(vl number of tomaU^s 1? years of age. or older in the populafi»ft in aiveo income and rncf ratPUoriAS 
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100,000 for iho%c with incomes of $15,000 aod over 
^Among blkck and other minority women thetatc of 
attempted rape decreased from 2,17 to 185 per 100,000 
from the lowe^<t to the highest- income category h 
shc^uld be noted that the surprisingly high rafe of 
attempt<fd rape (185 ^, per 100,000) found among 
n^ority women in the highest ificome category may 
, statistically unreliaole because of the small number 

of sample cases and*^the small number of black and ^ 
. other minority' women in the 26 cities with f^rf^ily 
incomeX of $15,000 and over ^ 

Summary: Victim Charactoristict * 

The survey resiUi!^ from the 26 cities indicate that 
rates of rape and attempted rape vicUmi7Ation varied 
across categories of age, race, marital status, major 
activity, and income. Rates of rape and attempted rape 
were higher for young wdmcn (compared with older - 
women), black and other minority women (compared 
with white women), and women who were never 
married, divorced or separated (compared with those 
who were married or widowed). In addition, women 
whose major activities took them ffway from the h^me 
tended to h^vc higher rates of rape and attempted rape. 
Finally, the lower the family income of the woman, the 
greater her chances were of being the victim of a fiiif^r 
err attempted rape attack. 1^ order to explore, more 
fully the characteristics of victims of rape and 
attempted rape, the followmg section will look at age 
and race charcteristics of victims in conjunction with 
the same characteristics of their attackers. 

Characteristics of the Victim 
in Relation to the Offender 

In addition to th^.findjngs that women with certain " 
characteristics (for example, those who are young or 
black) bave higher risks of being victims of rape,* the 
literature on rape suggests patterns in the relationshi|5 
between these victim characteristics and characteristics 
of their offenders. Studies of rape that have used police 
data (see, |*or example, Amir, 1971) have brought 
attention ^ some relationships that can be examined 
. with victimization survey data. For instance, if the vast 
^majority df rape victims in the 26 cities were between 
the ages of r6 and 24, how old were their attackers? Are 
older and yoWrgcr offenders equally likely to choose 
young ,vlctimsrN\re rape and attempted rape victims 
more likely to be attacked by an offender of their own 
race? These queitioni will be dealt with by Considering 
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first, the relationship between the age of the victim'and 
the perceived age of the offender, and second, thi 
relationship between the? race of the victim and the 
perceived race of the offender / > 

Age of Victim by Age of t)ff«ndar 

rhe literature on rap« reveals that generally the 
crime is committed against young women by youag 
men. ^^tudy of646victims^nd I>292 offenders dra\Vn 
from police files in Philadelphia found that the 
majority of both victims and offenders cajnc from the 
same age groups (ages 15 to 24), although the victims 
tended to be somewhat, younger than their assaifents 
(Amir, 1971:54). 

Victimi7Ation survey inteviewers asked victims 
how old they thought the attadcer was. Basing age 
divisions on those used in {he survey instrument, the 
analysis here wUl consider two age groups of offenders: 
the younger offenders (those perceived to be under 21 ), 
and the older offenders (those perceived to be 2! or 
older).« 

Lone Offenders ^ 

The data in l able 5 indicate that victims in all age 
categories who were attacked by lope offenders were 
most often attacked by offenders they perceived to be 
21 or older: 86 percent of the rapes and 74 percent of 
the attempted rape^ by lone offenders wcrccommitt<!^d 
by offenders in this older age categoi^y. These data 
suggest that thf age of the lone offender may be related 
to whether or not the attack is a rape or an attempted 
rape. In attempted rape there were twice a$ many lone 
offenders under 21 as there were in completed rape 
(23 percent compared with iT percent). 

If attacks by lone offenders most ofttn w«r« 

committed by offenders perceived to'be 21 or older, 
how old were the victims 6f lone offenders? Moreth^^n 
half of the victims of lone offenders were between the 
ages of ^ and 34 (63 percent of rape and 33 percent of 
attempted rape victims). Approximtftely one-quarter 
were .bet ween 12 atid 19 years old (26 percent of rape 
and 29 percent of attempted rape victims). Less than 
one-fifth of the victims of lone offenders were 35 or 
older (1 1 percent of rape and 18 percent of attempted 
rape victims). 



•The survey mstrumtnt uses the following categorft s for the 
perceived age of offenders: under 12, 12to,14. l6to 17, 18to 
20. 2 1 or over Because the number of off€mdert in the age 
cdte^oriee under 2 1 are too small to permit separete analysis, 
these catejjories heve been grouped together. 

'\ 

{ 
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TABLE 5 R«i«tk>nthip tMgM^n agt of victim and p«ro«iv«d ag« of loot off«nd«r In 
*«p« and attampt^^^rapa viotlmliatlon, 26 cities aogp««at«8 



X 



Atf* of kxM offender 



Ao« of viotim 



21 yoartoid 



21 y««r« oM 

or oldw 



Don*t 
know 



of viotWiatkms 



12-19 
20-34 



i 



35 or older 

Estimated riumbar 
of victimizations 

.AttdTTTpted rape: 
12-19 

20-34 

35 or older 

Estimated number 
of victimizations 



10%^* 

11% ■ 
•60%' 

17% 
16% 

11% ■ 



27%' 
34%^ 

17% 
39% 

34 
27 

23% 
(3,917) 



88% , 
27% 

86% ^ 
02% 

83% 
11%. 

86% 

(6,519) 



71% 
28% 

79% 
56% 

62% 
15% 

74lr 

( 12,41 (3)- 



2% 
19% 

4% 

. 81% 

0% 
0% 

3%. 
(210)° 



2% 
20% 

3% 
56% 

4% 
24% 

3%. 
(510)° 



a,003)/ 
26% 

(4,749) 
. 63% 

(834)*^ 
11% 

100% 
(7,586) 



(4,949) 
29% 

(8,846) 
53% 

(3,041 ) 
18% 

100% 
(16,836) 



•Exclud«t rap* and «tt«mpt»d rap« victimization by nonttranv^rt and victimization of mal«i 
flow pafcantaga., 
^Column parcantaga 

Eatlmata, baatd on about 60 or fawar sampla caaaa, may ba atatiuically unraliabie. 



MuMpk Offtndtn . 

In. Amir's (1971:202) Phihidelphia study of rape 
using police files, it was four>d that fn sigiiificant pro- 
portion* the old^^f ^ offender; the !e« Hktly he was to 
participate in group rape. Victimization survey results 
arc in agreement with what was found wjth the police 
data. In those rapes committed by more than one 
offender, both the victims and the offendera were 
younger than they were in raipes committed by lone 
ofTcndcrs, as shown by comparing the data in Table 5 
•with the data in Table 6. 

Roughly one-quarter of the victims of lone 
offenders were between 12 and 19 yean old, however, 
almost one-half (47 percent) of the victims of multiple 
oCfenders were in this a|g» range. Similarly, it^ rapes and 
attempted rapes committed by more thuir one 
offender, the atuckers were also younger. PtJrty-thrte 
percent of the total rape and attempted rape victim* 
ixati9ns committed by multiple offenders involved 
offenders perceived to be under 2 i years old. As noted 



above, wheti lone offenders wire involved, only 1 1 per- 
cent of the rapci and 2.^ percent of the attempted rapes 
were c^mitted by offenders perceived by their victims 
to be under 21 years old. , 



i Age of Vktim 

The relationship between the victim's age and the 
offender's age can be analyzed from the perspective of 
the offender's choice of 'Victim. Previous analysis of 
victimization survey data for toul personal victimiza- 
tion showed that dau for both lone and multiple 
offenders were consistent in suggesting that there is a 
tendency for offenders to have asuuitive violence 
•Counters (not involving theft) disproportionately 
wRb perioni from their own age- group; in 
victimizations involving theft, younger offenders are. 
slightly more likely to victimize older penonjK whereas 
older offenders only rarely victimize younMpertons 
(Hindelang, 1976:174). On the basis of theM^vioui 
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TABLE 6 Rttationthip b#twMn agt of victim and p«ro«)v«d ages of multiple off and* 
art in rapa and attempted rape viotimitation, 26 cities aggregate^ 



Ag** of muttlp)« dff*r>d*f • 



Ae# of r«p« or 
an«nipt*d nip# victim 


L#M th«n 
21 /•art old 


21 VMr« 

Of oickK 


Don't 
know 


i Eitlmat*d number 
' of viotjmi(«tk>ns 


12-19 


~ v* A> 


> 42% ' 










49% 


37% 


47% 


20^34 


39% 


.41% 


20% 


(2,120) 




42% 


47% 


58% 


46% * 


36 or older ^ 


' 60% \- 


26% 


14% 


(294)^ 




9% 


4% 


5% 


6% 


Estimated number 


43% 


41%- 


16%. 


100% 


of victimizetions 


(1,985) , 


(1,867) 


(725)^ 


(4,577) 



*Exclud«t rap« »nd attempted rape victimization by nongtrangeri and victlmizatior^ of males. 



^Ro\f percentage 



Xolumn p4fercente9e 

Estimate, besed'on about 50 or fewer sample cases^may be statistically unreliable. 



findings, it could be hypothesized that in rape and 
attempted rape victimization older offenders would be 
Icsj likely than younger offenders to choose young 
victims. 

Referring again to Table 5, the data indicate that in 
rape victimization lone offenders under 21 were 
slightly less likely to have raped a woman under 20 
than were older offenders. Twenty-three percent of 
the victims of young offenders were young, compared^ 
with 27 percent of the victims of older offenders. In 
attempted rape, youpgcr lone offenders were slightly 
more likely to choose young victims. Thirty-four 
percent of the victims of younger lony offenders, 
compared with 28 percent of the victims ^f older lone 
offenders, w^re young. 

The data in Table 6 indicate simil^j^i^tterns when 
more than one offender is involvcdfalthough ia rape 
and attempted rape attacks by mode than one offender 
both fht victims and the assail|(hts were younger. 
Younger multiple offenden were as likely to choo»e 
young victims as older multiple offenders. For both the 
younger and the older muhiple offenders, about one-^ 
half of the victjma were between the agei of 12 and 19 
art old. Thai, the victimization survey results do not 
nd support to the hyp9thesis that in rape and 
atttmpted rape older offenders would be less likely 
thain younger offenders to ehoose youi^jig victiihi* Older 
c^fimjltn were about ai likely as younger of!)»nders to 
chooie young victims. This may be due to the 
differenoe between rape victtmiauition and other 
aanuUive viotencf . That is« because the violent crime 



of rape ha.s a sexual element, unlike other crimes of 
assaultive violence, it might he expected that young 
women woiild be the primary targets of rapists, regard- 
less of the age of the attacker. ' 



Race of Victim by Race of Offender 

The literature on rape shows that, like violent crime 
in general, rape is a highly intra-raciai event; that is, the 
victim and the attacker are generally of the same race. 
The studies that have used incidents drawn from police 
files generally agree with this, but disagree on the extent 
to which rape is intra-racial. For example. Amir 
(1971:44) reported that 93 percent of the rapes in 
Philadelphia were intra-racial, 3 percent involved a 
black offender and white victim, 4 percent involved a 
white offender and a black victim. On the other hand, 
MacDonald^s (1971:51) study of 200 rapes in Denver 
suggested ihat rape was far less intra-racial, at least for 
white victims. He reported that black offenders in 
Denver were more likely to attack white women than 
black women. 

One possible explanation for this difference is that 
the task of es\imating the extent of intra-racial rape 
from police data is confounded by police recording 
bias in these data. It has been suggested that blacks and 
other minority wom^n encounter difficulties in 
reporting rape to the police because police do not 
accord then) the sattie legal rights as the rest of 
society (MaiiiKellar, 1975). It has also been^iugg^ted ' 
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TABL6 7 R«i«tionthip b«twt«n mo% of vfotim and p«ro«iv<kl r»o« of Ion* off*nd«r 
• in r«p« and attamptad rapa viotlmiiatlon, 26 citiM aogregtu* 

■"- f — ^ 






m of iom off*Adw 






^•<y of victim 


WWta 


atMk/ 

othar 


Don't 


l«tkntt«d luimlMr 
of vietknUatkMM 


■■ 1 

Rape 1 

/ 

White 










42%^ 


fi7% 
52% 


37% 


(4,b/l ) 
63% 


Black/other 


8% 
10% 


91% 

48% 


2% . 
63% 


(2,844) 
37% 


CoilfnilifKi nUiTiD^r * 

of victimizations 


29% 
(2,244) 


70%/ 
(5,331) 


1% . 
(87)^ 


100% 
(7.662) 


Attampted rapa; 










Whita 


54%^ 
94%^ 


41% 

39% 


5% 

96% 


• (10,229) 
• 60% 


Btack/othar 


5% 
6% 


95% 
61% 


0% 

5% 


(6,714) 
40% 


Estimatad number 
of victimizationa 


34% 

(5,721) 


63% 
(tO,503) 


3% . ■ 
(519)^ 


100% 
(16,744) 


^Exclud^t r«p« •nd »tttmpted rap« victimiiition by nonttrar^rt and victimlzttion of ma!«. 
now p«rc«r«ag# 

^Column, p«rctnt»gt. ' ^ . 
Eitimit*. b%ti^ on about 60 or ftwtr tampit caaaa, may b« atatiitically unraliaWa. 



that because of fear of disbelief black women hesitate 
to report to the police rape attacks by white men 
(Curtis, 1976). 

/■ Victimi/ation survey data can be used to address the 
^^j^uestion of tht extent to which rape is intrt-racial 
Rape victims were asked about the race of their 
attackers Victimization surveys arc no^ hindered by 
♦police rccordihg bias; however, the extent to which 
black and other minority women are more reluctant in 
survey interviews to report inter-racial rapes than they 
arc to report intra-racia! rapes remains an open 
question. 

The survey dau indicate that although rape wai 
more often an intra-racial incident, there were 
important exceptions to thii pattern. Generally, rape 
and ittcmpted rape attaches committed by lone 
offenders were more often* intra-racial than thoie 
attacks committed by more than one offender Rape 
and attempted rape victinnizations were also more 
frequently Intm-racial for black and other niinority 
^ victims than for white victims. 

Rape and attempted rape victimizations by tone 

ajid multiple offenders were ova rwfjelmingly intra- 



racial for blacks and other minority victims. T he data 
in Table 7 show the relationship between the race of 
lone offenders and the race of victimsMs shown by the 
data in this table, when a lone offender was involved, 9 ! 
percent of the rapes and 95 percent of the attempted 
rapes against minority race \yomen were committed by 
minority offenders. 

The comparable figures for rapes and attempted 
rapes committed by more than one offender (given in 
Table 8) are 90 percent apd 7! percent. Thui, tht 
•urvey data indicate that very low proportions of 
minority women were victims of white atuckers. hor 
white victims, rape and attempted rape were 
considerably less inti^-raciai. As the dau in. Table 1 
indicaie, when a lone offender was involved, only 42 
percent of rapes and 54 percent of attempted nipes * ; 
against white victims were committed by white 
offenders. When more than one offender wu involved 
(see TabJe 8), only 30 percent of the rapei and 48 ; 
percent of the attempted rapes invblving white victlmi 
were intra-racial. The survey dau show that although 
the vast majority of black and other minority women 
were attacked by members of their own race, white 
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TABLE 8 l^«l«tionthlp b«twt«n ag* of victim and p*fo«iv«cl raoM of mumpit of- 
fand#rt in r«p# and atttmptad rapa viotimiiation, 26 citlat aogregate^ 




✓ 


n»oM of mufttpt* off*<xl«rt 






Ram of victim 


Whitai 

. .1 , - 




Mix*d 
r*eM oroup* 


^0oo't Itnow 


ctfinuiiea nuniMf 
of viotlmiiationa 

^ i. ii ' . - * 


Ran* 








« 




WKit« 


30%^ 


48% 
25% 


22% 
87% 


0% 


(950)^ 

«3o A) 


- Black/other 


0% 
0% 


90% 
75% 


2% 

13% 


100% 


■ 62% 


EfttimatAd nurnb#r 
of victimizationf 


12% 
(290)^ 


74% 

11,823) 


10%. 


5%. 
(127)^ 


100% 
(12,478) 














White 


* 48%^ 


40% 

60% J 


13% 
74% 


0% 
0% 


(3.260) 


Black/other 


9% 
6% 


71% 
40% 


12% 
26% 


8% 
100% 


(1,240)^ 
28% 


Estimated number 
of victimizations 


37% 
(1,658) 


48% 

(2,179) 


12%. 
(560)° 


2%. 
(140)° 


100% 
(4,501) 


?Exolud«t rap« and •nampted riip« victimization by nonstrano«r$ ar>d vtetimi^ation of maiat. 
^Row parcaotaga 
^Column parcantaga. 

Eatimata, batad on tbout 50 or faw^r tample caa«$. may be 8tai«atically unratlabia. 



women were attacked by black and other minority 
offcndcri about as often ai they were by white 
offenders. 

It should be noted (from Table 8) that 10 percent of 
the ^pe and 12 percent of the attempted rape 
victimizations were committed by mixed facia! groups. 
White women were victims of mixed racial groups 
more often than were black and (Hher minority 
women. 



Racf of Victim , 

The relationship between the victim's Yace and the 
offender's race can also be analyzed from the 
pcripcctWe of the offender and [its choice of victim. 
Oenefally, both white and n^inority offenders were 
more likely to choose as victims women of their own 
race. White offenders choac white victims the vast 
majority of the time; however> minority offttKleni were 
somewhat lass intra-racial in their choiorVf victims* 

The data in Table 7 indicate that when white lone 
offenders were involved in rape or attempted rape, 9 



out of 10 victims were also white. The women chosen 
by black and other minority offenders were no\ as 
likely to be of the same race as their attacker. Of the 
minority lone offenders, those who committed 
attempted rape attacks chose minority victims roughly 
three out of five times. HoWever» in the completed rape 
attacks by minority lone offertders,^ the victii^ was 
about as likely to be a white woman as she was to be a 
minority woman. 

As shown by the data in Table 8, in rapes 
committed by more thai} one Offender, the pattern of 
victim chpice was more complex. Again, groups 
containing only white offenders overwhelmingly chose 
white women as victims; all of thtrApes involved white 
women, as did 9 out of 10 of the attempted rapes. For 
black and other min^ty offenders who committed 
rape in groups, three out of four victims of rape were 
minority women. However, in attempted rapes by 
minority multiple offenders, the victim was of the un^e 
race in only two out of Ave victimitaUona. Tha victim 
was white in 87 percent of the rape and 74 percent of 
the attempted rape victimiutions by ttoixed racial 
groups. 
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26 cititt 



TiTM of 
viotimlxatkMi 






• T1m« of 


^ ' — « 
ooourr*r>o« 




1 




• i.m. to 

V p.fn. 


t p.m. to 


MktnHiht 
to 6 a.m. 


Oont 
know 


KttlmAtftd rHMUbttr 

Of viotlmUittkm* 


Rapt 

Atttmpttd rapt 

Total 




38% 
39% • ^ 
39% 


41% 
45% 
44% 


19% 
16% 
17% 


1% 
0% 
0% 


(10,330) 
(21,820) 
(32,160) 



vJJ^.tltmi'^hi'lK^ * ^" " ^ .r..w.r^"«t night" but d>l r>ot know 



The above findingi concerning the reUtionship 
between the r«ce of the offchder arid the race oHhc 
victim are generally coniiitcnt with what hat been 
luggestcd by the previous literature in thiiarea. Rape 
i« highly intra-racial for black and other minority 
.victims: only a small proportion of these women 
reported that their atUcker was white. Rape is also 
highly intra-racial if^e atucker it white: the data 
contain few insunces of white offenders chooiing 
nonwhite women as victims. The inter-racial com* 
ponent of rape an<l attempted rape victimization 
shown bynhc survey^data contists primarily of rape 
attacks committed by black and other minority 
offenders pn white women, and this trend is more in 
cvidtncj when there arc groups of two or more 
offenders. 



Elements ot R^pe and 
Attempted Rape 
Victimizations 

Tim« and Pl«c« of Oocurrtnc* 

Tlm« 

Prtviout studies of rape have ihown that it ii 
primarily a nocturnal event. It it believed that the 
evening and nighttime houn are the mo»t dangerout 
hours for potential rape victimi b«cauie of the social 
•ctivitiei that bring men and women togtther at this 
time (Amir, 1971:85). 

Tht victimimtion lurvey data irtdicate that the 
bufk of rape atu^kt m the 26 citiei oocurttsd at night. 
Tl|e rtported time of^xxurrenoe of rape and attempted 



ra$m given by the data in Table 9,» As this table 
illustrates, although three out of fivfc of the rapes and 
attempted rapei occurred in the 12-hour period 
. between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., only about two out of five 
occurred during the day in the 12.hour period between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Furthermore, 44 percent of all the 
rape atucks occurred between 6 p.m. and midnight, a 
period of only 6 houj;8. It is clear that the evening and 
nighttime hours were the high-risk hours for women in 
the cities surveyed. 

Place 

; iiptims of rape and attempted rape were asked 
where the incident took place. More rapes were 
reported to have occurred in outdoor, public locations 
than in any other locations in the 26 cities; The data in 
Table 10 indicate that slightly less th»^ one-half (47 
percent) of the rapes and attempted rapes took place 
outside on a streer, park, field, playground, school 
ground, or parking lot. The vtetim's own home, or • 
cloac to her home, was the next mott frequent location 
>for rape and attempted rape. Eighteen percent of all 
rape atucki occurred in the victim's own home; an 
additional 14 percent occurred near her home, that is, 
in a yard, sidewalk, driveway, carport, or apartment 
hall. Thtse findings are ftirly consistent wititaports of 
previbus reiearch that have stfesaed that rlfb is not 
always a dark alley, outdoor cr^rfte. Both Amir*! study 
'in Philadelphia (1971:145^ and MacDonakJ's study in 
Denver (1971:32) indicated that slightly over one-half 



»Sm Apptndix B sowfct codt 108. 'Tht slirvty ihstrumant 
utti th# following cstegoriM for tim« of occurrt net th# 1 2- 
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of the rtpci took place in cither ihc victim"* residence 
or the offcrKfcr'i residence. 

Although the victimization lurvty results on rape 
and Attempted rape show that these atucks occurred 
more often tn outdoor locations than in the victim^s 
home, there is an indication that the attacks that 
occurred in the victim's home were more serious, that 
it, more of {hem were completed. When the 
completion ratio is used to compare the proportion of 
rapes with th* proportion of attempted rapes in the 
two locations (victim's home versus outdoor location), 
the d|tta indicate that the completion ratio is 1 ,53 wl|f n 
the victimization, occurs in the victim*s own home, 
compared with .80 when it occurs outdoors in a public 
location. Thus, although proportionately fewer rape 
and attempted rape victimizations occurred in the 
woman's home, the relative proportion of completed 
rape atucks m this location is substantially greater. 
The high completion ratio.for rape atucks that oocur 
inside the victim'!^ home may be due to less chance for 
observation or interruption, or less chance for 
someone to hear screams. It may also be due in part to 
the high percentage of weapon use in these 
victimizations. This will be discussed later in this 
report (see page 20). 

Number of Offend^Vs and 
Number of Victims 

Official police sutistics; sucf| as those published by 
the FBI, do not classify separately rapes that involve 
more than one offender. Amir^a (1971:200) study in 
gihiadelphia using police case files of victim's 
complaint!^ indicated almost one-half of the cases 
involved more tfian one offender. Of 646 victims of 
forcible rape, 57 percent were victims of single 
offenders* 16 percent were victims of pairs of 
offenders, and 27 percent were victims of three or more 
offenders. 

The perceived number of offendeV? in rape and 
attempted rape victi^nization is given by the dau in 
. Table II. Compared witfi Amir*s study in Phila- 
delphia, the victimization survey results in this uble 
show a l^Mher proportion of rape and attempted rapp 
atucks tSt involved single offenders. Approxintately 
three-fourths of the attacks (74 percent of rapes and 77 
percent of attempted rapes) involved one offender. 

Much of the literature on rape deacribes rape 
committed by more than one oiTen<|er as a more 
frighttning, trtunMitic experience for wonwn than rape 
committed by single offenders. TKis, together with the 
tuisestion that the wonrun expediences greater 
powerietsness when more than one ofTendcr is 



involved, leads to the hypothesis that in atucks by ^ 
groups of two or more^ffenders there would be a 
relatively higher proportion of completed rapes than in 
atucks by single offenders. The dau lend some 
support to this hypothesis. Completion ratios 
calculated from the column proportions in Table 1 1 
(see footnoicC5) reveal that the relative proportion of 
completed rape attacks committed by multiple 
offenders was slightly ^greater than the relative 
proportion of completed rape attacks by^ lone 
offenders (.52 compared with .43), 

The survey daU in Table 1 1 also show that the vast 
majority of rape atUcks involved'one victim. In 9 out 
of 10 of the rapes and attempted rapes, only one victim 
was atUcked. Seven percent of the toUl rape attacks 
involved two victims, and 2 percent involved more 
than two victims. 

Thus, the victimization survey d%U show that most 
rape and attempted rapes involve only two partici- 
pants: the victim and the offender. Incidents that 
involved more than, two participants more often 
involved multiple offenders than multiple victims. This 
is not surprising. Although previous studies bf rape 
have suggested that rape committed by more than one 
offender is relatively common vthin cerUin cultural 
artif age groups, the evidence indicates that rape 
attacks involving more than one victim are rare. 



Weiipont ^ 

The means used by the rapist to accomplish his end 
may vary from'nonphysical force in the form of threats 
to intimidation .with a weapon to brutal beatings. 
Police files that conuin the victim*s account of the 
incident can include deuiled information on the use of 
physical or nonphysical force in rapes (Amir, J971). 

It is -not feasible in the victimization survey to 
collect ceruin information about rape and attempted 
rape victimizations, For example, it is unlikely that a 
victim survey iould obuin deuils on the violent 
encounter 6f the victim and her attacker or on the 
modi4S operandi of the offender. They xlo, however, 
collect infofnution on weapon use by the rapist. In the 
26 cities, survey interviewers asked victims whether or 
not the offender had a weapon (either a gun or a knife) 
or something he was using as a weapon (for example, a 
bottle or wrench), 

The dau suggest three general characuhitics df 
weapon use in rape and attempted rape victimization. 
First; the likelihood of oompletiftg the rape attack was 
greater if the atucker was armed. Second, in terms of 
both the proportion of victimizations in which 



TABLE 10 Pl«c« qf occurmnc* of r«p« and attampUd rap^viotimiiation, 26 cities aggregate* 



PUm of ooouiT«no« 



Jypm of 
yictUnix^tion 


On ttr^et, In pii)ly 
playgroimd, tto.^ 


At or in 
own KorrM 


N—r 
hom« 


tntid* 


InskI* 
otfto*. ftotory 


V»o«tk>n t^om«, 
hotel or mot«l 


tohool 


Oth4K 


Estimated numbar 

of viotiml«iitk>n« 




40%' 


23% 


15% 


3% 


0% 


2% 


1% 


16% 


^(10,299) 


Attempted rape 


' 50% 


15% 


14%, 


12% 


1% 


0% 




6% 


(21,835) 


Total' 


47% 


18% 


14% 


9% 


1% 


1% 




9% 

• 


(32,145) 



. Excludftt r»p# tod •titfrtpttd r»p« victimiiatidn by non$tr«no«rt iirW victimization of miitot. 
Incluclts on th« irtfMt. in • p«rk, fitkl, playgrouna school grounck^ parking lot. 
Includat inaida commafcitl building auch aa a ttofa/raataurant. f^nk, gaa station. 




TABLE 1 1 P«rc#lv«d numb«r of offenders and number of victims in rapt and att«mpt«d rap# viotlmiiation, 
26 cities iggrejjate^ 



l^f oalvd numbar of offaodtr s 



Numbac of viotkna 



Typa of 

v4otimbtatioit 


On« 


Mora 
than ona 


Don't 
know 


Eatimatad rtumbar 
. of viotlmltationa 

> 


Ona . 


Two 


' Thraa 
or mora 


latknatad numbar 
af vkttimiiationa 


Rape 


74%? 
31%^ 


24% 
34% 


2% 
48% 


- — •~r — — 

(10,330) 
32% 


90%? 
32%*^ 


7% 
31% 


3% 
37% 


(10,330) 
32% . 


Attempted rape 

* 


77% 
69% 


22% 
66% 


1% 
52% 


(21,860) 
68% 


91% 
68% 


7% 
69% 


2% 
. 63% 


(21,850) 
68% 


Estimated number 
of victimiMtions 


76% 
• (24,660) 


23% 

(7,287) 


1%. 
(223)*' 


100% 
(32,180) 


91% 
(29,146) 


7% 
(2,292) 


2% . 
(742)** 


100% V 
(32.180) 



fCxoludaa rapa and attannptad rape victimization by nonstrangars and victimization of malaa. 
^Row parcenta^a 
^Column parofntaga. 

^tatimatac based on sbdiit SO or fawar sampta oaaaa< may ba atatlatioal^ uhrallabta. 
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TABLE 1 2 EttimatMl p«ro«nt«{Ht of WMpon UM In rap« and ttt«mpt*d rap« viotlml* 



lation. 26 citiM aogrt^atf * 



Typ* of viotlmitation 



Rapa 

Attamptad rapa 

Eftimatad numbar 
x)f victimizations 













No 


Dwy'x 
know 


E«t(m«t«d nunib«r 
of vlotknixatkNM 


63% . 


22% 
16% 


11% 
27% 


(10,330) 
32% 


28% 

47% ' 


68% 
86% 


15% 
• 73% 


(21,860) 
68% 


40%^ 
{12.96>) 


46% 

(14.861) 


14% 
(4,362) 


100% ' 
(32,180) 



'Excludt* rapt •nd atttmpttd rtp« victimixition by non»trtn(^ri and victimization of maJ«f . 
^o¥4 p#fc#nta;H» 
Column p#rcantag# 



wttpons were uicd and tKc type of weapon used (gun, 
knife, or other), rape was more lerioui than attempted 
rape. Third, rapiits uied knives more often than any 
other weapon. 

Weapon uib in rape and attempted rape 
victimization is given by the data in Table 12. These 
data show that the offender used a weapon in 
approximately two out of five of the total rape and 
attempted rape victimizations. When the column 
proportions in Table 12 art used to obtain completion 
ratios, the data illustrate the ftrst general characteristic 
of weapon use noted above. If the attacker had a 
weapon, the rape attack was more hkcly to be 
compWd than attempted (ratio of 1.17). When there 
was no weapon involved, the rape attack was much less 
likely to be completed (ratio of .18). Thus, the data 
suggest that in terms of the relative proportion of rape 
attacks that are completed* victimizations arc more 
•erious when the rapist is armed. 

Victims of rape were confronted by armed 
atucken much more ofltn than were victims of 
attempted nape. Two-thirds of the rape victims 
reported that the offender had a weapon. The 
proportionate amount of weapon use in atte^hpted 
rape was conaidermbly tear only about ones^uarter of 
the attempted rapes involved weapons. ^ 

The (hini geneml characteristic of weapon um in 
rape and attempted rape victimisation is that when tha 
ripiit wasaitnad, tht waapoo moit often uiad in both 
rapt aod atteaiptad rape wai a knif*. The data in Table 
1 /indicate that knives wan uaad in rape and attempted 
rape t at often at gunt (60 peroent compatad with 
M paroe&t). Weaponi other than gum or knives were 
uead in only 13 percent of all the insunoes that 
invotvad weapons. 



If the probability of the rape attack being 
completed is related to whether or not the offender is 
armed, it might also be related to the type of weapon 
used. The types of weapons used (gun, knife, and 
other) can be compared on the basis of the relative 
proportions of rape and attempted rape when they 
were used. Completion ratios calculated from the data 
in Table 13 indicate that rape attacks have the greatest 
relative probability of being completed when the 
weapon is a gun (ratio of 2.(X)). By contrast, when the 
offender uaed a knife or other weapon, theconripletion 
ratios dropped to 1 .06 f nd .92^ respectively. Thus, the 
relative proportian of completed rape attacks is much ^ 
greater when the offender used a gun than when he 
used a knife or other weapon. 



Weapon Vae by Place of Occurrence ' 

Previoui research has shown that ^he means used 
by the rapist may be related to where\he incident takes 
pUce. The resuks of Amir's (1971:48) Philadelphia 
study indicate a sifniflcant auociation between the 
place of the nape and the use of force: physical force 
was used much more often ih rapes that» occurred 
indoors* imidie the partA^^ant'l rei^ence; com^ 
with thois that occurred in outdoor, public locations. 

Earlier in this ret>ort it was noted that there was a 
higher completion mtio for rapes that occurtad in the 
home. Vtip cjata from the 26 cities indicate that rape 
victims ware more likely to foee an armed attacker if 
' the incident oocurrad iii or near thair own home than if 
it occurred io an open, public looatipn. It oan bet^n in 
Table 14 that STperaent of the rapes that oeourred near 
the victim'lhoo)#an|Krf»j^nt of those that ooourre^ 



TABLE 13 Typ« of wMpon ut«d in Np« •nd •ttsmpted rapt victimliatioa, 2er cities 



Typ* of 

viotknlxation 



Typ« of WMpon ui 



Qun 



Rap« 

Att«mpt«dy^ap« 

Ettimatftd number 
of victimizations 



37%S 

21% 
33% 

30% 
(3.864) 



67% 
52% 

62% 
48% 

60% 
(7,736) 



12% 
48^ 

16% 
529^ 

13% 
(1,722) 



Ettim«t*d numtHK 
of viotimixatioi>« 



(6,936) 
53% 

(6^031) 
47% 

100% 
(12,967) 



j^v.ct,ml.t.on. .nd tho« in wti.ch th. victim didn , know ,rtK^«lrSr hl3 ^ l^Si^n 

''R^S^^nwv^'^ P«r«n<»b«c.uM th. off.nd.r m.y h.v. u.«J mof. th.n on. typ. of>w.pon. 

Column p«rc«nt*g#. 

./ ... 



TABLE 14 ^•^''"•t.d perctntago of wwipoa u*« by plac* of occurrence \n rape 
and attepffpted rape victimfxation, 26 citlea aggregate* 



fHMMI of OOOIMT*00« 



WMipon u«ii9« 


Oh ttTMt. In pmk, 
p^syground, •tc.'^ 


At or in 
own horn* 


horn. 




Waapons m rape: 


■ « 








Yes 

No ^ 
Don't know- 
Estimated number 
^ of victimizations 

Weapons in attempted rape: 


64% 
22% 
* 14% 

(4,170) 


80% 
11% 
9% 

(2,373) 


87% 
9% • 
4% 

(3,638)'* 


47% 
40% 
13% 

^2,2 17) 


Yes 

No 

Don't know 

Estimated number 
of victimiMtions 


26% 
• 67% 

17% ' 

(11.028) ^ 


33% 
56% 
11% 

(3,348) 


^ 43% 
^ 52% 
6% 

(2,938) 


18% 
64% 
18% 

(4,522) 



fedl?.l[^*^^^*S^^^ ^ nor«trtr>9#ft and vtofimtettion of mt^. '^ 

c, 2!t ^T* * P«rK, fi.W. plfiyground, Mhoo^ oroundi or Mrkina lot i 

^WK^ ir^W. eomm^»trbulWin9, in,^ off»c of f.SSi'i^Jit^'K or hotil/mot.i: .chool «rKJ - othtf 
^'Sttimtt*, Uumi or about 50 or ftwvr umpt. otMf. rt^.y tM statittioalty unr»Jl.N. 
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in the, victims home, ii^volved weapon use. By 
contrast, 64 percent of the rapes that occurred Tn an 
open area outdoors, an area such as a street or park, 
mvolved weapon use The snmc pattern holds in 
attempted rape victimi/iitions, although the propor- 
tion of incidents mvolving weapons is substantially 
smaller. In 43 percent of the aitcmpied rapes that 
occurred near the victim's home and in 33 percent of 
those that occurred m the victim s home, the offender 
used a weapon; whi^reas m attempted rape in an 
outdoor location, weapons were used in only 26 
percent of the victimizations. 

The survey data show that weapon use in rape and 
attempted rape victimization is related to where the 
incident look place. Both rape and attempted rape 
victims were more likely to confront an armed 
assailant if the attack took place in or near their homes 
than if it (Kc^rred in an outdoor location. 



Wetpop I'sc by R«cc#of Victim ( 

When weapon use in rap^ and attempted rape 
victimization is examined in light of the race of the 
victim, soit^r interesting patterns emerge. There were 
differences CHTtween white and minority victims in the 
frequency o* weapon use in attempted rape but not in 
rape. There were also differences in the type of weapon 
used against white victims and minority victims. 

Table 15 shows the frequency of weapon use and 
the type of weapon used in attempted rape and rape 
involving white and minority victims. Thesedata show 
that the offender used a weapon in approximately 
iwo-thirds of the rape attacks that were completed . ar^ 
there was only a small difference' between white and 
black and other minority victims in the proportion of 
the rapes in which thetittacker was armed. However, 
the pattern of weapon use in attempted rape was not 
similar to^ithc pattern of weapon use in rape. A greater 
proportion of minority victims were involved in 
attempted rapes in which the attacker was armed. 
Forty percent of the black and other minority victims 
of attempted rape, compared with 20 percent of the 
white victims, were involved in incidents in which the 
attacker was armed. This is consistent with the finding 
of Amir (1971:154) in Philadelphia that intimidation 
with a weapon was found more often when the 
offender and victim were black than when they were 

white. . r 

Because the dau indicate a higher proportion of 

weapon u»e in attemptjed rape for minority victims, it 

Would appear that in tcrmi of weapon use, attempted 



rape vieliini/alions were more serious lor hlack and 
other minority victims than they were for while 
victims. However, when completion ratios are 
calculated from the proportionji of rape and attempted 
rape victimizations \\hen she offender is armed, the 
data can be gi'ven a different interpretation. When the 
offender is armed, the completion ratio is 1.50 for 
white victims, compared with .86 for black and other 
minority victims. Thus, because black and other 
minority victims were involved in a higher proportion 
of attempted rape attacks by an armed assailant, ^ihe 
completion ratio for minority victims is not as high as 
it is for white victims. 

As shown by the data in Table 15, when the rapist 
did have a weapon, there were differences in the type of 
weapon used against while antf^gainst black and other 
minority victims. For white victims, the weapon most 
frequently encountered was a knife, which the offender 
used in 7 out of 10 of the rapes and in half of the 
attempted rapes. For miaoriiy victims, if the offender 
had a weapon, it was a kmfe in three out of. four 
attempted rapes; however, it was a gun in three out of 
five completed rapes. ^ 



Weapon V%t by Age of Victim 

The survey data in Table 16 point to a direct 
relationship between the tige of the victim and the 
frequency of weapon use in rape and attempted rape 
victimizations. As the age category of the vic^tim 
increases, the relative proportion of cases in which the 
offender uses a weapon increases. This pattern is more 
^dramatic in rape than in^attempted rape victimization. 
In rape, the percent of victimizations in which the 
atiaclJ.er was armed increases from 57 percent for 
v ictims 1 2 to 19 years old to 69 percent for victims 20 to 
34 years old to 82 percent for victims 35 and older. In 
attempted rape the comparable figures are 24 percent. 
27 percent, and 35 percent. 

One possible explanation for the direct relation- 
ship between the offendcr'^weapon use and the age of 
the victim is that (with the exception of elderly women) 
as women J| older they may more actively reaist the 
attacker; th^ may be more willing and more able to 
fight back, or cry for help, or try to argue with him. 
This would mean that a rape atuck on an older woman 
requires more force or intimidation by an offender 
than tn atuck on a younger woman. The question of 
whether the amount of resistance by the victim is 
related to her age will be addressed in a subsequent 
section of this report <8ce page 33). 



TAtLC 1 B Bttima^ p«ro»nt«0M of Y>f—pon um and tvp« of w—oon uMd in rmt^ 
^ attsmpttd rap. vkrtimteitiS^ by r.c of^i^ZtSt^u^X^ 



RM#of viotkn 



R«p«: 



Ym No know "^"Li^^iT^^J^ « TTr T l«tlm«tod numbt 



Whitt 



e9% 23% 7% 



BI»ck/oth«r M% 19% 16% 
Att«mpt«d r«p«: 

WhItt jf>% 67% 13% 

BI»ck/othtr 40% 43% 17% 



(6,831) 22% 71% 11% (4,041^ 

(4;499) 68% 39% 14% (2,896) 

(13,622) 27% 48% 20% (2.688) 

(8.328) ■ 17% 74% 10% (3.344) 



may hav« u«#d mor« t^an on« typt of wMpon. 



TABLE 1 6 f v^^pon um and typa of waapon uaad in rapa 

and attamptad rapa victimiiatlon; by age of victim. 26 cities aggregates 



Ao« of vtattim 



W tipoo UM90 

Ooo't EttkmrtMl numb4Nr 
Y»« No know of vk)tlmlMtk>nt 



Rape: 

12-19 
20-34 

35 or older 

Attempted rape; 

12-19 
20-34 

36 or otder 



Typo of w — pon 
Oufl Knifo Qth«r 



Estimntod numbor 

of viotknix«tk>n« 



67% 36% 7% 

69% 18% H3% 

82% 4% 14% 

24% 64% 12% 

27% 57% 16% 

36% 48% 17% 



(3.198) 
(6.846) 
(1.286)*^ 

(6.767) 
(11.660) 

(3.632) 



37% 64% 12% 

40% 67% 8% 

24% 66% , 26% 

12% 66% 22% 

26% 64% 10% 

21% 59% 18% 



(1,836) 

(4,041) 
(1.059)<= 

(1,641) 
(3.167). 

(1.224)C 



There w«w alio differtncei, by age of victim, in the 
type of weapon that wai uaed in rape and attempted 
rai*, Ai can be wen from the dita in Table 16, knivci 
were uMd in 54 percent of the rapti afainit tl to 19 
>ar old vicUmi, but in 65 percent of thoetf againit 
victimi 35 yetrt old or older. Other weapons were uaed 
•laitttlrape victlnjf 35 year* old or older more oftef 
than thty were used afainit victimi in the two younaef 
«ffe oalegoriet. 



Weapon Uie by Race of OfTf ndtr 

* 

. Becatue black and other minority victimi were 
more often victimi of armed attacken than were white 
victimi and beoauM npe and attempted ra>« art 
ftneraUy intra-nwial, it would be eJtpeoted that black 
and other minority offendert would be more likely to 
UK weapon* than would be white offender!. Thii 
expectation is confirmed by the data: in Table 17 
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TABLE 17 Ettlnuit*d p«ro«nt»gM of wMpon um |n rap« and atttmpttd r«p« vio- 

timltation, by p#fctiv»d rtct of lent and muhipla offandtr^t), 26 cititi aggregata^ 












Maot of off««Mlof<«) 


Yaa 


No 


Don't 


Iftkn«tad number 
of viotimUatk>na 


Loot offander: 










. Rape: 








* 


White 


61% 


32^ 


7% 


(2,244) 


Black/othar 


73% 


16% 




(5,331 ) 


Don't know 


17% 


18% 


64% 


(87)^ 


Attemptad rape: 




/ 






Whitii 




78% 

/ W A) 


11% 


(5 721) 


Black/other 


38% 


49% 


14% 


(10.503) 


\J\j\\ \ f\IIVJW 


4L\JrCk 


\ 

WW a) 


14% 


* (519)^ 


Multiple offenders: 










Rape: 






• 








WW 7T> 


\J7T> 


<2dO)^ 




U07T> 


90% 

4fc.W/V 


13% 


t1 823) 

^ 1 /W*.w/ 


Mixed racial groups 


77% 


10% 


13% 

« 


(238) 


Don't know 


83% 


17% 


. 0% 


(I27r 


Attemoted raoe' 










Whit« 


21% 


41% . 


27^ 
16% 


(1,658) 


< 

Black/other 


, 36% 


48% 


(2,179) 


Mixed racial groups 


8% 


79% 


12% 


(560)^ 


Don't know 


' 0% 


0% 


100% 




f Exciud«t rtp# and «n«mpt«d rap« victimization by nonttran^rt and victimizatbn of malof . 
°Kitima!t. tmtad on about 50 or f«w«r aampla caaaa, may ba ttatiiticslty unrtllablo. ^ 



showing the rttationship between weapon use and the 
race of the offender, 

In rape by lone offenders, 73 percent of the 
victimization^^ by black and other minority offenders 
compared with 61 percent of thoie by white ofttttders 
invdived weapon use. in attempted rape ti^ ioiM 
offenders, 38 percent of the victiniiratidns by minority 
offenders compaje^ith 10 percent of those by white 
offinders involved weapons. 

Simllariyt in the attacks by more than one ofTender 
KUQarity groups were more likely to uia weapons than 
were white groupe. However, the diiTerence is only 
rabstantia) in rape; 68 percent of the rapes by biack 
and other minority offeridfers, compared with 45 



percent of the rapes by white offenders, involved 
weapons. 

Thus, black^ and other minority offenders, both 
those who kcted alone and those who act^d in grouj^s, 
w^re more Hkeiy to ^ weapons in rape and attempted 
rape victimizaCtope^^ were white offenders. 

WeapM Use by Age of Otrendtr 

The use 9f weapons in rape attacks can be 
examined in light of the age of the offender in order to 
see if theie are any dilTerenoet between the frequency 
of weapon use by younger and by oWer ofTeiiders. The 



daU in Ttble 18 ihow the rcUitionihip iKtwecn 
weapon use and the age of lone and multiple offender. 
The data indicate that tl^ere were differencei, in the 
frequency of weapon uie. by age of offender; however, 
this it the ca»c only when multiple offender* were 
involved. When multiple offenden were involved in 
rape and attempted rape victimization, the older 
offcnderi uied weaponi roughly twice as ofjten ai the 
youngen onei (55 percent compared with 2^ percent). 
However, in the rape and attempted rape victimiza- 
tion! committedi>y lone offenders, weapont were utei 
by the younger offenders about ai often as they were by 
the Older offenders (in two out of five victimizations). 

Thus, the extent to which weapons were involved in 
rape and attempted rape victimizations did not vary 
consistently with the age of the offender, \yhen lone 
offenders were involved, younger offenders used 
weapons as often as older offenders. However, when 
more than one offender was involved, the older 

\ offenders were more likely to use weapons than were 

i the yofungcr offenders. 

Weapons: Summary 

Some general summary sutements c*n be made 
about weapon use in rape and attempted rape 
victimization in the 26 cities. First, weapon use 
appeared to be an effective means of subduing victims: 
the likelihood of completing the attack was gre«ter if 
the rapist was armed. Second, in terms of both the 
extent of weapon use and the type of weapon used, 
rape attacks that were completed were more serious 
than attempted rapes. Third, knives were the most 
common weapons used in these victimizations. 

In addition, the extent of weapon use in rape and 
attempted rape was found to be related to where the 
incident took place and to victim and offender 
characterisUcs. Victimi of rape and attempted rape 
were more likely to be atucked by an armed assailant if 
the incident occurred in or near their own homes than 
if it occurred in ii location such as a street or park. 
Black and other minority victim* of attempted rape 
were more Ukcly tj^ face arwed atuckers than were 
white vkJtimi; because of this pattern, armed attacks 
had a higher corrjpletion ratio fhen they involved 
white victims. Weapon use in rape and Attempted rape 
had a direct relaUtonship with the victim's age: as the 
age category off the victimi increased the relative 
proportion of \/ctimizations that involved weapons 
increased. Fina^y. although weapon use was found to 
be related totHe race of the offender (b!|ick and other 
minority op^nders were more likely to use weapons 
than were white), weapon use was related to the age 
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of the offender only, when two or more/nffcnders were 
involved (oWcr groups of offenders used weapons 
twice as often as younger groups). 

Theft and Attt mptad Thtft 

The information obtainkl in the victimization 
survey interview made h possible to determine whether 
theft or attempted theft was an element in the npe 
incident. However, it is not possible with the survey 
data to conclude whethertheft or rape was the primary 
aim of the offender. 

A very small proportion of the" reported rape and 
attcnipted rape victimization involved theft or 
attempted theft. Only 16 percent of the total rape and 
attempted rape victims reported that the atucker stole 
something; an additional 4 percent reported that he 
tried to steal something. T^he amount of theft and 
attempted theft varied with whether or not the offense 
was a rape or an attempted rape, and alsp with the age 
and race characteristics of th^ victim, ^ 

Although only 16 i>crcent of- the total rapes and 
attempted rapes involved theft, there was a substantial 
difference between the proportion of rapes involving 
theft and attempted rapes involving theft. Figure 5 
shows the proportions of theft, attempted theft, and 
theft of cash only in rape and attempted rape 
victimisation. It can be seen that theft was an element 
in 32 percent of the rapes, compared with 9 percent of 
the attempted rapes. This suggests that perhaps it is 
easier for the offender to steal something when the rape 
is completed and the victim is less capable of offering 
resisunce. The reasons rape attacks are not 
completed- reasons such as effective resistanwC 
fighting or Hight-may also be the reasons for the 
smaller proportion of thefts in attempted rape. 

Figure 5 also shows that when something was 
stolen from the victim of a rape or kn attempted'rape, it 
was most often cash only. Almost 6 out of 10 victims of 
rape and 7 out of 10 victims of attempted rape who 
reported theft reported that cash only was stolen. 

Theft and Victim Characteristics 

♦ 

Theft in rape and attempted rape victimizations in 
the 26 cities varied- to some extent with age, rfice, and 
income characteriitics of the victims. The data in 
Table 19 show the relationship between theft and the 
^age of rape and attempted rape victims. As the di^a in 
tbii table indicate, in successively older victiniige 
categories the 'proportion of rapes involving theft 
grows. Theft was an element of rape for 17 'pei^t of 
the victims between the ages of 12 and 19/1br 32 . 
percent of the victims between the ages of 20 and 34, 
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TABLE Id E«tirTfctedlp«ro«nt«aM of wMpon us# by p«ro«<v«d fta« of lona •nd muhlpl* off«ndMit) in rap# and 
•tt*mpt«dillp« vtotimhiation, 26 cititt •Mr«g«lt« 







Ao« of ton* offender 






Agm of muldpta 


offowdft 




^A^M^Mfi UM in m|M 


21 yMra^ 


21 ysanoki 

Of oWtatr 


Don't 
Rftow 


Totirf - 


21 vocrtoW 


21vMmiold 
or oWar 


. — 

Don't 
know 


Total 


Y«« • 


42% 


40% 


32% 


40% 


28% 


66% 


61% 


44% 


No 


60% 


48% 


34% 


48% * 


67% 


34% 


22% 


42% 


Don't know. 


8% 


1*2% 


'33% . 


12% 


16% 


11% 


17% 


14% 


Ettimat«d numbar 


















of vjctimiJUitiorYt 




(18,929) 


(720)*» 


(24,421) 


(1,986) 


(1.866) 


(726)'>- 


(4,677) 



■^•ttmtto, bMod on tbout 60 o<'ftwtr Mmplt c«»«. nrwiy b* ttwlttk^^ ^ 



Ettlmaftd ptrctntagts of thfft. «tttmpttd tht f t, and cash only that t In rapa and 
attamptad rapa victimixation, 26 eitlat aggrtgata* » 



Rapa 

00,330)6 




Attempted 
rape 

(21,850) 



Thaft 

— gj^ — 

(1.930) 



Attempted thait 

5% (376) 



Tfieft 






32-^ , 






(3,294) 


J 





^ Cash only theft 

"y l 58% .(1.899) 

^■-*{~~ Other ttieft 




(1,395) 



temote 



No attemsLted 

th4 

(19,089) 



Attempted thaft 



4% 



(831) 



Ciah only thaft 

(1.^14) ■ 

Othfrthftt 



Excludes rap« and tttempttd rtpt victimization by non»tftngtr« and victimlMtlpn of main 
E»tim«t«d numbtr of victimizatloni, ^ w . 
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TABLE 1 9 Estimated p«ro«nuoM of th«ft in rapt and atttmptad rapt viotimitation. 
by ftg« of victim, 26 oitiat aograQatt* 











Aq» of vkJtWn 


ae^MrtHInQ v^eteci 


^kMMn9 atotan 


CvHfVMted fHiHibec 
of viotlmlxetkme 


Rap«: 






■ ■" » J 


12-f9 


17% T 


83% 


(3.198) 


20-34 


32% 


68% 


^ (6,i46) 


35 or old#r 


66% 


34% 


(1,286)^ 


Att«mpt»d riip«: f 








12-19 


6% 


94% 


(6,767) 


20-34 


8% 


92% 


(11,660) 


35 or older 


18% 


82% . 


(3,532) 


fExcludct rjtpc and attsmptad r«p« v>ctlmix«tion by non«tr<r«9«f« and vkrtimiution of'maNH. 
°E«timat«, b«««d on about iO or f*w*r »ampt« oa«M, may bt •tattattoaity unratiaMa. 
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TABLE 20 Ettimatad paroantagaa Of thaft in rapa and attamptad rapa 

by rac« of victim, 26 cities aggragata* 

t 


victimisation. 




T>»«tt 






Riiot of v(otim 


•onMrthIhe jrto(«n 


Nothing atoltn 


iathneted mjm^ 
of vks tktiiutlone 

1 .I.I.I. ■ ^ 








(6,831) \ 


White 


30% 


70% 


Black/oth«r 


36% 


,66% 


(4^499) 


Attempted rape: 






• 


White 


6% 


94% 


(13,822) 


Black/other 


13% 


87% 


(8,328) 


*Exclude« rape iod att^mpttd rape victlmixation by nonetrineert ind victlmlutton of melea. 



and /or 66 percent x>f the victim« 35 or older. Similarly, 
although the frequency of theft la attempted rape wa« 
^'coniiderabty lower than it wat in completed rape, ttte 
theft occurred primarily in attt mpu on older vlctimi, 
that it, victim* 33 or older. 

The amount of thaft in rape and attempted rajM 
victimiiationt varied to tome extent with the race of 
the victim. At the daU in table 20 thow, theft was an 
•kment in rape and attempted ripe tlichtly moreoi^n 
If the victim wai a black or other minority member 
than if the wai a white woman. In completed rape 35 
percent of thaf minority viotima compared with 30 
pereent of theAvhite viotimi, reported that tomethin| 



wai stolen. The differehoe ii tli^tly greater in 
attempted rape: 13 percent of the black and other 
minority victlmi, compared with 6 percent of the white 
victimt, reported theft. 

If theft in rape victimixationi it at ail related either 
to the actual amount cf money the victim bai wiih her 
at the time of the incident or to the ofT^nder*! 
peicepUon of her wealth, it could be hypotheaiied that 
theft in r«lw would increaie u the vtotlm^ ioooroe 
inetiaaed. The data give partial luppoit to thie 
hypatheaii.^ The data in Tibk 31 indicate that the 
proportion of rai>e« in which lomething wti atolen 
inoreaiet >from roughly 2 out of 10 victimi with an 
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E»thn«t»<l p«fo«nt««M of th«ft In r«p« tnd •tt*mpt«dtr«p« vtotlmlittion. 
by famitv incomt of victim. 26 cititi Mgrtgatt* 



Nothing ttohn 



lttim«t«d mimbor 



Rap«: 

Lets than $3,000 
♦3,000-I7,499 

♦7,600-a9,999 

♦ 10,000 and ov«r 

Not atcertained 
Attemptad rap«;^ 

Lata than ^3,000 

♦3,00a>7.499 

»7.499-»9.999 

♦ 10,000 and over 
Not atcertained 



21% 
29% 

32% 
43% 

41% 

13% 
1 1% 
12% 
4% 
10% 



79% 

71% 

.68% 
57% 

69% 

87% 
89% 
88% ^ 
96% ' 
90% 



{2,391) 
{3,252) 

(1,426)'^ 
(1,899). 

(1.362)'' 

(4,611) 
(6.439) 
(1,930) 
(7,337) 
(1,533)'* 



,j6xcludM r»p« ind atttmptiKl r«p« victlmiiation by n(jn»trano«r« and victimization of m«lM 
Ettim«t«, b«Md on about 50 or f«wtr tamplt ccms, may b« statiitically unrtliaW*. 



income of lei^han $3,000 to a little over 4 out of 10 of 
the v\t:tirTjs wliK incomes of S 10.000 and nunc. I hcrc is 
liUja variation in the -amount of theft in attempted 
rl|^; however, the data show it is slightly highej for 
victim^ with incomes lest than $1 0,000 thaA for victims 
with incomes jgreatcr than $10,000. 

Thtfl.' Summary 

Only a small proportiojn of rape and attempted 
rape victimizations in the 26 cities involved theft, This 
suggests that the majority of the'ae atucks were 
essentially violent sexual assaults. The survey data 
indicate some general characteHstics of those attajc^s 
that did involve an element of theft. Fim, theft is much 
more likelyvto occur when the rape atuck ii completed 
than when it is attempted. Thii may be because the 
relatively grtsater 4nc«V*ciution of victims of com* 
pleted rape atucks makes tham easier Urgeti for theft. 
By somehow thwarting or escaping the rape, the victim 
ttuiy be alio prevetiting theft. 

Second, although whether or not something U 
stolen in the course of t^e incident appears to be 
related only ifightJy to race and moderately to Ifwome 
characteristics of victims, it is highly related to their 



age. As rape victims get older, the proportion' of rapes 
involving theft increases dramatically. One possible 
explanation for the strong relatioaship between theft 
and the age of the rape victim is that theft may be an 
important motivational factor in rape atucks against 
older victims, whereas , the act of rape itself may be 
more central \yhen the victim is young: In addition, 
older victims may be perceived to be more likely to 
have something of value t<» steal. ^ 



Consequences of Rape and 
Attempted Rape 
Victimizations 

8«lf-prottotiv« nriMturM ^ 

Previous ttudiei of rapt suggest that the behavior 
of the victim during a mpe atuck nnay influanoa the 
outcome of the atuck. The actions she Ukas influence 
decisions the rapist must make, decisions such m 
whether or not he should try to complete the act and if 
so, what amount of force ii neceiiary to subdue herr. 
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Wh«th^r (he woman tubmHt^ the rtpiti, or reiitti or 
fighti him, can t>e a crucial factor both in whether or 
not the rape ii completed and irC.the amount of injury 
the victim Duffers - 

The befiaviof of the victim is alio of legal 
•ignificaoce. Nonconsent ii an etsentiai element in the 
crime of forcible rape. Sututes usually define forcible 
rape with phrases such as ''against her will*' or ""by 
farce.** Because of statutory definitions* courts have 
tended to define rape only incidents of sexual 
intercourse in which the victim^ behavior clearly 
manifested that tbe act was against her will (Amir, 
1971). Thus» the victim's behavior has been considered 
crucial in establishing her case. 

The data collected in the victimizations surveys 
contain information^ on the victim's behavior during 
the incidents I'hc survey interviewer asked the victim if 
she did anything to protect herself during the 
incident The survey results in Table 22 ahow that the 
vast nyijority {72 percent) of the victims did something 
to protect themselves from their attackers. 

One of the first issues raised by the victim's 
behavior is whether her actions can prevent the 
completion bf the rape. It could be hypothesized that 
among those victims who managed to do something to 
defend themselves, compared with those who did not/ 
there would be a higher proportion of unsuccessful 
attacks (attempted rapes). The data in Table 22 
support this hypothesis. 

Of those victimizations in which the woman tried 
to protect herself, more than four otit of five rape 
attacks were not completed. By contrast, of, those 

^victimizations in which the woman did not use 
self-protective measures, two-thirds were completed. 
Completion ratios* comparing the proportion of rapes 

f to xpt proportion of attempted rapes* illustrate these 
\Mjraings more clearly. Victims who took some action 
to protect themselves had a completion ratio of only 
.23, compared with a ?^tio of 2.03 for victims who did 
not try {o ^eftj^ themselves. This suggests that in a 
rape atuck^the victim who manages totitrTOjntlhirfg 
to protect herself has a much, better chance 6f 
preventing the completion of the atuck than the 
woman who does nothing. However, it is important to 
note that this finding alone is not sufficient basia for 
kdvising potential rape victims ti|yuse various methods 
of self-protection. As yet, the qlicstion of how best to 
prevent a mpe has no clearcut Ans^r 

^oit should bt nottd t^st tha victim s ust of seitprottctive 
rr>MSur«s m tht rapt and atttmpttd rap« victimizations 
raportud lb suryay inttrvfawtrs should not b# confustd with 
th« itgai eitm^nt of nonconttnt 
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Typt of Salf-prottctlvf MMsurw ^ 

Rape victims who reported trying to defend 
themselves during the attack were asked what action 
they took. Their responses were categorized by survey 
interviewers into ofw or mart of thf^six types of 
sclt-protcctivc measures given in Table 22. 

The victims who reported using self-protective 
measures most often reported one or both of two types 
of action: almost half (48 percent) of the women 
reported trying to get help, attract attention, or scare 
the offender away by screaming or calling for help; 
roughly the same proportion (45 percent) of the 
womctn reported using or trying to use some type of 
physical force, such as hitti^ng the offender or throwing 
an object at him. Roughly 3 out of 10 (29 percent) of 
the victims who triod,to protect thbmselves reported 
that they resisted without force, or used evasive action 
such as running away. Approximately 2 out of 10 (22 
percent) reported that they threatened, argued, or tned 
to reason with their attacker. 

Thus, the rape and attempted rape victims in the 26 
cities tried a number of different measures to defend 
themselves. Unfortunately, because of the multi- 
ple-response nature of the interview question, it is 
difficult to disentangle from the survey data whjch 
types of self-protective measures were more effective \n 
preventing the completion of the attack. Studies that 
have addressed the question of the relative effective- 
ness of different techniques of self-defense have 
produced mixed results. 

In a recent study using interviews with 50 rapists 
committed to a California mental hospital, Chappell 
and James (1976) asked each rapist what a woman 
could do to make him stop, and how she could 
effectively resist him. Chappell and James noted that a 
significant proportion (58 peVcent) of rapists admitted 
not always following throu|[h with the- attack for a 
variety of reasons^ including crying by the victim, 
evidence of the victim*! altered state of health 
(pregnancy or sickness), and physical resistance 
^particularly in the form of attacks directed at the 
offenders* groins). However* Chappel and James 
concluded that it is not known how far these findings 
apply to the rapiat population at large aruJ suggest that 
only further rtaaarth drawing upon a much larger 
sampla of offeiklert can answer this question. 

Amir's (1971:166) research using police records in 
Philadelphia atao lo<)ked at the victim'* behavior in the 
rape incident. Howevetv Amir Mtagorized victim 
behavior according to a scheme different from the one 
used by victimiution survey interviewers. He divided 
victim behavior into^three types: submission (including 
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TABLE 22 Ettimat^Kl pw»«miiQW of UM of ••H-jprot^othro m#Murta and tyo* of ••H-prottctlvt im«iur«« 
uMd In rap« tnd •tt«mpt*d r«p« victlmtoation, 2C m— •ggr^M ^ 

— — -~ . . ' Typ« of »«t^»>e m » ^l v» imwwr* vmdr ■ ■ 



Typ«of 
viotkntection 



number of 

V iottvfiliottOfMi 



No 



YO* 



UMdor 
gunof kntf* 



UMdor 
trM to uM 
phytkMl foroo 



Triad to g«t 
hotp or at^iwt 



Rap« 

Attempted rap« 

Ettimattd number 

of victimiutioi^ 



(10,330) 
32% 

(21,860) 
68% 

100% 
(32,180) 



68%S 
67%° 

14% 
33% 



42% 
19% 

86% 

81% 



0% 
3% 

3% 
97% 



28% 72% 
(8.927) (23,264)^ 



(696 



61% 

7m 

40% 
74% 

, 48% 

il0.390) 



66% 

22% 

46% 

78% 

48% ^ 

(11.242) 



V,. ; . ■ ^ ^ . 

4S>SIIUS1 nSy tSSTo parooot tmoLt* vWlmT m«V raport u«ir« mort than oo* typo of aaH-protacthfa m«i»ura 

^ow paroantaga ^ 

HtSmSal^iiSlSwfabo^ ' . ... - , 



T^waa^aitad * 
arguad, otr 
raaaonart 


.Rotiolod 

without 

fOfOO 


Othar aaif- 
piotaeOva 
nMaaura 


27% 
24% 


8% 
6% 


3% 
10% 


21% 
76% 


34% 
96% 


6% 
90% 


J^22% 
(5.116) 


29% 

(6,730) 


6%, 

(1,278)* 
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TABLE 23 


^ttimated p«ro«nt«0«t of um of self protective meatures and tvoe of lalf-Drotnotiu* 
ISXTe* '•'^ •tttmpt^l rapa victimisation, bj rac^o'TvrcliJr L^TeT' * 


■ 7— 




Um of Mff-prot«dt{v« rrvMAUTM 




Typ* of MH-prot«otiv« 


moeturM 






of 
victim 


i«t)m«t«d 
iHiml)«r of 
vlotimliationt 


No 


Ym 


UMd or UtMd or 
brand(«h«i trM to um 
gun or kniH phytioal foro« 


Tried to eet 
Mp or attract 
attentkm 


ThfMtened. 
er^ued, or 

* 


Retltted 

foro* 


OttHNrMlf- 

protactiv* 
mMiurt 


Rape: 




















Whit* 

Black/other 
Attempted rape: 


(6.831) 
(4,499) 


53% 
64% 


47% 
36% 


'1% 
0% 


68% 
53% 


46% 

73% 


33% 
17% 


11% 
3% 


2% 
4% 


White 
Black/other 
Total: 


(13,622) 
(8.328) 


16% 
12% 


86% 
88% 


1% 

7%. 


36% 
47% 


44% 

50% 


2.1% 
20% 


41% 
23% 


7% 
4% 


^ White 

Black/other 


(19,363) 
(12.827) 


28% ^ 
30% 

- - * 


74% 
70% 


1% 
6% 


^2% 
48% 


46% 
54% 


23% 
20% 


35% 
19% 


6% 

4% ^ 


^xcludiM rap* tn^ atttmptcd r»p(rvictlrritettH^ by non«tr«no«r« tod victlmlwtioni of malM. 

-«ubc«««Of>M rrwv t<M«i to ow KX) p«ro«nt tMctuM victims mty report u»tf>fl mort thtn ont typ« of ••lf-prot«ctlv« m**»urt. 
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verba! protett, eXpreision of rclucUnce only, "young- 
victim and -intoxicated'' victim), reiiiunce (including 
victim screaming and/or attempting to escape), and 
fighting {victim putting up a strong fight, throwing 
things, kicking, and to on). Because of this 
classification of victim behavior, the victimization 
survey results arc not strictly comparable with Amir's 
findings. Thf Philadelphia daU show that 55 percent 
of the victims displayed submissive behavior, 27 
percent resisted the offender, and 18 percent put up a- 
strong fight. 

Self-protective Measures by Race of Vjctlm 

Amir {1971:167) reported that in the Philadelphia 
study there was no statistically significant a.ssociation 
between the behavior of the victim in the rape situation 
and her race. The distribution of the various types of 
behavior (submission, resistance, and fighting} was 
Almost equal for white and black victims, 

I ho victimi/ation survey rcsiiits iiujicaio. how- 
ever, that in rape, but not in attempted rape, there was 
a difference between white and minority victims in 
their use of self-protective measures. The data in Table 
23 shovMhc relationship between the race of the victim 
and Ker use of self-protective measures. White victims 
of rape were more likely to report having taken 
soll-prottTtivc measures than were black and other 
minority victims (47 percent compared with 36 
percent). 

I here were some minor differences in the type of 
protective action taken by white victims and by 
minority victims. Victims in both racial categories who 
tried to defend themselves reported two techniques 
most often: trying to get help and attract attention, 
and.' or using or trying to use physical force. Black and 
other minority vh^ims reported using these measures 
slightly more ofterNha«~did white victim's.' White 
victims were much more likely to report resisting 
without force (using evasive action^ than were 
J minority victimsi • ^ 

{^ SeJf-protecUve Meatartt by Age of Vktim 

F^rlier in this report it was noted that as th*«ge of 
the rape victim increased, the likelihood of facing an 
armed' attacker increases, ^t ^f!/At suggeited that one 
possible explanation for this is that rapiiti may 
petx»ive attacki on older women at requiring a grtater 
•how of force than attacks on younger women. Thii 
raises the question of whether there ii any variation In 
the uae of »elf-protective measures for vtctimi of 
different ages. 
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The survey dau suggest that the sclf-defeniive 
behavior of the rape victim was in(lpcnced to some 
degree by her age. The data in Table 24 show that the 
proportion of victims who reported doing something 
to protect themselves decreased as the age category of 
the victim increased. The percent of rape victims who 
reported doing something to defend themselves 
decreased from 55 percent for victims 1 2 to 19.year« old 
to 40 percent for victims 20 to 34 years old to 23 percent 
for victims 35 or older. Thus, the data indicate that as 
women get older their use of self-protective measures 
in rape declines. In attempted rape there was no 
substantial variation -in the use of self-protective 
measures for victims of differcnjfages, with a higher 
proportion (86 percent) of victims of all age groups 
doing something to prevent the rape. 

-There was little variation by age of victim, in the 
ty^ of self-protective measure employed. (Data not 
shown in tabular form.) Approximately half of the 
rape and attempted rape victims in all age cttegories 
reported trying to get help and attract attention and/ or 
trying to use physical force. Thus, the survey findings 
indicate that although there is a strong inverse 
relationship between the age of the victim and her use 
of self-defensive measures, there is no real relationship 
between her age and the type of measure she takes. 



Self-protective Measures by Wea^na 

The above sections suggested that the older the 
rape victim, the more likely she vijas to encounter an 
armed rapist and the less likely she was to try to protect 
herself These survey results sugge&t that in rape 
victimization there may be a relationship between 
whether or not the offender used a weapon and 
whether or not the victim tried to defend herself In 
addition, it is a reasonable expectation that women ^ 
facing armed attacken would be less reiisunt than 
would be those facing unarmed attackers. The survey 
results indicate that the proportion of rape victims who 
did something to protect themiclvei wo^ influenced by 
whether or not the aiiailant was armed. ^ 

At the data in Table 25 indicate, in rape 
victimizations the proportion of victimi who did 
something to protect themielves was more than two 
timei greater in unarmed than in armed ripe attacki 
(68 percent compared with 31 percent). In attempted 
rape, the proportion of Victimi who tried to defend 
themielvei wti also hij^her in thpic atucki in which 
the offender wai unarmed, although the difTercn<je it 
hot lubiuntial (88 percent Compared with 82 -percent). 
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TAtLE 24 EttlmirtM p*ro*ntap#t of um of Mlf-|^t«otiv« mMturM in rap* and 
attomptod rapa vietimltatiofi, by aga of victim, 26 citiat aggragatt ^ 








E>tim*t»d numb«r 
of vtQtimluition* 


of vkrtim 


No 












12-19 


46% 


i 66% 


' (3,198) 








a4B) 


30 or o\Q%r ^ 


/ /to 






Attemptad rapa: 




- 




1219 


16% 


86% 


(6,757) 


20-34 


^ J/ 13% 


87% 


{11,560) 


35 or oldar 


12% 


88% 


(3,632) 


Total: 








1219 


26% 


76% 


(9,950) 


20 34 


S 29% 


71% 


(17,406) 


36 or older 


29% 


71%' 


(4;818) 



f Exclu<k« r»p# and atttmptod rip« victimuation by nonttr«oo#rs and victimization of malea. 
^Eatimata. baaad on about SO or fawar aampla caaaa, may ba atatiattoaify unraiiabla. 



TABLE 25 Estimated p«rc«nt«gM of UM of Mlf-protAi^iv* mMtur«t in rap« and 
•ttarrtptad rapa victimiiatlon, by offender's weapon um, 26 cititi aggregate" 




^ . Uaa of aoH-protootfva 
No 


ItMMMUfOa 
Ym 


Ittknatcd numbw 
of vkttknbMtfon* 


Rape: 


* 






Weapon uted 


69% 


31% 


(6,938) 


No weapon 


32% 


68% 


(2,227) 


Don't know 


38% 


62% 


(1,168)^ 


Attempted rape; 








Weapon uted 


18% 


82% 


(6,031) 


^k) weapon 


12% 


88% 


(3.196) . 


Don't know 


14% 


86% 


(3,196) 


!h|)idu<lM rap* and attampltd 
"^laiimam* baa^d on about BO or f 


a vloitmtiatioh Ihr noiiairana#B arnl vtoamltfttkm ol ma^. 
wmf aampta oaaoa. may ba aettMoalty unrt(iabl«. 
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•tt«mpt«d r«p« viotrmiiation, by number of offtnd.rt, 26 cities ajwregltt* 



NumfcMK of off«od#r« 


Um of MM 

No 


•prottotiv* m—mum 


E$tim«t«d numb#r 
of vkxtlmlMttont 


Rape: 








Lone offender 


69% 


41% 


(7,691) 


MuKiple offendert 


61% 


49% 


(2,478) 


Don't know 


100% 


0% 




Attempted rapo: 






Lone offender 


11% 


89% 


(16.868) 


Multiple offenders 


22%, 


7^% 


(4.809) 


Don't know 


62% 


38% 


(173)^ 



E.t,m.,., b-..d on about 50 or faw.r .amp). c*m», may bJ^tattttit^i^^unrS. 



Self-protecrtve Measure* by Nitm(>«r ofOfrenden 

'Ciivrn the nature and, scfiousness of rape, it could 
be hypothesized that there would be no difference 
between victims of lone offenders and victims of 
multiple offenders m the use of self-protective 
measupyt^Altcrnativcly it could be hypothesized that 
vicrmTs facii!^-ft%ti^re than one attacker would be more 
frightened and consequently less rcsistant-than victims 
facmg single attackers, The survey dataxio not clearly 
support either hypothesis. 

The data in Table 26 show that^n rape there was a 
slight difference between the use *of sell^protective 
measures by vicUms facing lone offenders and by 
victims facing more than one offender (41 percent 
compared with 49 percent). Rape victims of multiple 
olfendcrs were slightly more likely to use self- 
protective measures than were rape victims of lone 
offenders. Howc\cr, m attempted rape, victims of lone 
oftcnders used self-protective measures more often 
than did victims of more than one offender (89 percent 
computed with 78 pcrcfent). 



Seif-prottctivt Meauirct: Summary 

The victimijation lurvcy reiulti indicate lome 
general chtracteriitici of the use of wif-protective 
meaiurei by rape aikl attetripted rtpe victimi. A Ufft 
rnajofity (more than 7 out of 10) of the toul rape and 
Attempted rape victimi in the 26 cities did somethinj to 



protect themselves. Most of these victims reported 
screaming or crying for help and/ or using or trying to 
use physical force. Those victims who tried to defend 
thcmselV^es had a much better chance of thwarting the 
offender than women who did nothing. 

.The use of self-protective measures in r»pe and 
attempted rape was related to both victim and incident 
characteristics. White victims of rape reported using 
self-protective measures proportionately more often 
than did black and other minority victims. Rape 
victims who were older and those who faced armed 
atuckers wer^ less resisUnt. Ustly, there was no clear 
relationship between the number of offenders and the 
use of self-protective measures. 

The finding that women who- do something to 
protect themselves have a much ^fetter chance of 
preventing the compietion ^jthe attack might suggest 
that physical iiyury to victims miy be less when they 
try to defend themselves. However, previous research 
indicates that thil may not be the case. For example, 
Chappell and J«mes (1976), in their interviews with 50 
rapiits committed to a menul institution, aiked the 
question, "What would push you to ityure a victim?" 
Forty-six percent answered that struggling by the 
victim wouM lead to ii\jury and 44 percent taid that 
•creaming would lead to ityury, Theseare precisely the 
techniques of self-protectioq most often reported by 
victimi in the 26 cities. Does the victim of rape or 
attempted rape increase her chances of being ii\juredl 
when she uses lelf-protective measures? The following 
aection will deal with this and other questions relating 
to it^jufy in rape and auempted rape victihiization. 
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Injury 

r There arc two major componcnti of the injury 
^ luffercd by rape victims: one ii psychological and the 
other physical. The literature on rape suggests that thf 
psychoiogioil or cmotioniil damage cxpcricrKcd by the. 
rape victim may be greai; however, the victimization 
survey does^ not attempt to obtain this information. 

The iniformation obuined in the survey does 
provide a number of approaches for examining the 
physical component of injury m rape and attempted 
rape victimi/jsitions. Rape and attempted rape victims 
were asked if they were injured, what injuries they 
received » if. they were injured to the extent that they 
needed medical attention after the attack, and if they 
received any treatment at the hospital. 

It should be noted that the survey findings on 
hospital treatment of rape victims may be confounded 
by the fact that victims of rape attacks, particidarly 
completed rape attacks, may receive one or both of two 
types of medical attention at the hospital. First, rape 
victims usually require examination an* may require 
treatment of physical injuries suffered during (he 
assault, and this type of hospital treatinent may be 
reported to the survey interviewer. Second; the police 
usually require a medical examination in a hospital to 
esublish that a r^pe did occur. The emergency room 
treatment picked up by the survey interview could 
consist of this medical/ legal examination that is part 
of standard hospital/ police procedure for victims of 
rape. The survey instrument does not distinguish thtsc 
two types of medical attention. If a portion of th<J 
hospital treatment reported in the survey is treatment 
in the form of an examination for the purpose t>f 
esublishing evidence of the rape, this would inflatle the 
survey findings on the extent of physical injury iif hape. 

All rape and attempted rape victims who ^ere 
atuckcd were asked in the survey if they received any 
injuries. Table 27 shows ewimatcd percentages of rape 
and attempted rape victims who were injured. Note 
that the victimizations in which the victim was not 
attacked (those attempted rapes that w^re verba! 
threats of riipe) are excluded Orom )his table., These 
data show that although injury was substantially 
higher in rape than in attempted rape, the majority of 
rape and attacked attempted rape victims sustained 
phyiical ii\jury. Ninety-one percent of the ra||)e victimi 
and 63 percent of the atucked attempted rape victimi 
were injured. 

Although \ht sexual act itself may be incidenui in 
the offender's motivation, rape ii a violent sexual 
ailault. The varieties of iiyury auffered by rape and 
attempted rape victims can be grouped into two noajor 
' categorier thqac directly anociated with the act or 
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attempt of rape, and any additional injuries the victim 
receives, Additional injuries may bo in the form of less 
serious injuries such as bruises, black eyes, cuts, and so 
forth, or they may be more serious injuries such as 
knife or gunshot wounds or broken bones 'Amir( 1971 ) 
aT^d MacI^Dnaki (I^^l) tcpoiicd Uia( \hc physical 
harm suffered by most victims was primarily injury 
associated with the act of rape itself. Although many 
victim's received additional injuries, a minority 
suffered severe additional injuries injuries such as 
knife worjnds or btoken bones that would suggest 
extremes of brutal and capricious violence, violence 
beyond what/vas necessary to contain the victim. It is 
important, then, to examine the types of injury 
( suffered by rape and attempted rape victims in the 26 
cities. 

Table 27 shows the types of injury reported by 
victims who were injured. The types of injury 
percentages total to over 100 percent because some of 
the injured victims reported more than one- type of 
injury. A large part of iht injuries suffered were 
directly associated with the act or attempt of rape; 92 
percent of the injured rape victims reported rape 
injuries and 55 percent of the injured attempted rape 
victims reported attempted rape injuries. The 
additional injuries reported were for the most part less 
serious injuries; injuries such as bruivses, black eyes, 
cuts, and scratches were reported by 43 percent of the 
injured rape victims and 63 percent of the injured 
attempted rape victims. Few victims (less than 10 
percent) reported physical injury in the form of knife 
or gunshot wounds, broken bones, and internal 
injuries. 

Estimated percentages of rape and attempted rape 
victims who sustained any additional physical injury 
are given in Table 28. In this context, additional injury 
is defined as one or more than one type of injury other 
than rape or attempted rape injury. This includes: 
knife or gunshot wounds, broken bones or teeth 
knocked out, .internal injuries or knockecT uncon- 
scious, bruises, black eyes, cuts, scratches, and other 
* injuries. Table 28 shows that about half of the 
victims— 48 percent of the rape victims and 46 percent 
of the attacked attempted rape victims— sustained 
some physical injury that was not classified as rape or 
attempted rape iryury. 

Briefly, most rape arid most attempted rape victims 
who were attacked were ir\fured. Injuries included rape 
and attempted rape injuries, as well as additional 
injuries. Although a substantial proportion (about 
half) of the attacked victimi reported some phyiical 
injury other thfin rape or attempted rape it\jury, most 
often the additional injury was in the form of bruiici, 
cuts* scratchei, and black eyes. These survey data on 
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TABLE 27 Ettimatad p«rc«ntag«s of injury tmif^M and typa of injury suffarad by thota injurad in 
rapa and attamptad rapa victimizatipn, ^6 cities aggregate^ ^ 
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'^ <■ 




Typ# of ^niufv tufftfikl^ 






Typtof 
vtetlmltiitlon 


nun)b#r of Not 
victknUattofMi h}ur#tf 


Total 
h>Jur«d 


nap* 


Attempted 


Knlfapr 
SUMhot 
wound 


■rokan boi>o« 

or ttffth 
knookod out^ 


Intamal MuriM 
or lifHKAod 
^imoonaoteMi 


. trutaaa^: 
wWMt KNintpnwi 


OttMT 


Rape 


(10,-330) 9%^ 


91% 


92% 


1% 


3% 


2% 


6% 


43% 


13% 


Atttmptftd rape 


0 2,491)^ 37% 


63% 


0% 


55% 


2% 


4% 


' 7% 


63% 


14% 



?ixclud«t rapa and attamptod rapa vlctimixatior^ tyy nonatranyara and victimization of malaa. 
TExcluiSaa thoaa attaraftad rapa victimitationt that wara varbal thraata of rapa. 

^Subcataqpriaa may total to ovar 100 parcant bacauta Injurad victlma may raport mora than ona typa of injury. 



TAiLi 28 Cttlmatccl p«ro«nt«o«t of mpt tncl •tttmpttd rap* victims Who tuttatn^d 
•ddMomii phyttoa) injury, 26 oitiM *Qg^it«* 
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t^tlmat«d mHnb«r 
of vV^tbntMtkm* 


Tvp# viotkntuktkm 




No 


Rtp« 


48% ^ 


52% 


(10.330) 


Atttmpttd rip« 


46% 


64% 


(12,491)^ 


Total 


- 47% 


K%% 


(22,821)^ 



f ExclOdiM r»p« tnd atttmpt^d r«p« vfctimiiaikm by nonitrtogtrt and vk:timixatk>n of malf$ 

AdditJonal Injury hart m#ar\a any injury othar than rapa or attamptad rapa injury. Thia Inoludaa: knlta or gunahot wounda. 
bf okan bonaa or taatti knookad out ^ntarnal injurlaa or knookad unoonacioua, brulaaa. Wack ayaa. cutt, acratchaa and othar 
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injury suggest that the clement of violence in rape is the 
physical force used to attempt tnd/ or achieve aexual 
intercourse with a wonuin against her will. Oene^a^ly% 
it does not appear to be violence in the form of 
additional, capricious beatings, subbings, and so 
forth. 



Mtdfcal Attention and Hoapltal Treatment 

Another approach to examining physical injury in 
rape and attempted rape is to look at the proportion of 
injured victims who reported that they needed medical 
attention after the atuck. In t^is connection medical 
attention was defined as care given by a trained 
medical person (luch as a doctor, nursev or medic) 
either at the scene, at an office, or at li ho^ital. 

Because by definition rape is a .mbre serious lexual 
assault than attempted rape, it can be expected that the 
proportion of victims who reported needing medical 
attention would be higher iti r^pe than in attempted, 
jrape victimization. This was indeed the cise. The 
survey data (not shown in tabular form) show that 54 
percent of the it^ured rapt victims and 28 percent <tf 
th< injured attempted rape victims reported that they 
were in need of medicaU attention after the atuck. 
Overall,* 42 percent of the injured victims reported 
needing medical attention. 
: 'The rape and attempted rape victims who said they 
neaped medical attention after the atuck were aaked if 
thty received any treatment at a hosptial. The dau in 
Tabk.29 show the extent of boepiul tnatnrient 
rtctived by rape and attempted *rap« victims w^o 
ttteded medicai attention after the incident. Thtie dau 
liftow that moat of the ir^ured victims who needed 
medical atteittion receive4 iome amount of treatment 



at the hospital; 59 percept received emergency room 
treatment and 10 percent sti^yed overnight or longer at 
the hospiul. Thus, most of the^rjipe and attempted 
rape victims who necded^mediciUHi^ttention were Uken 
care of in the emergency room, At might be expS^ctod, 
more attempted rape than rape victims who needed 
medical attention received some medical attention but 
no hospiul treatment. Table 29 shows that 40 percent 
of the attempted rape victims, but only 26 percent of 
the rape victims, who needed medical attention uid 
they received no hospiul treatment. 

Thus, the daU indicated th|t both in terms of the 
proportion of victims reporting that thfcy 'needed 
medical attention following the atuck and in terms of 
the amount of hospiul treatment they received 
victims of rape were more seriously injured than 
victims of attempted rape. The remainder of^ this 
lection of the report will look at how injury in rape and 
attempted rape victimization varied with characteris- 
tics of both the victim and the incident. 



Additional Iiljury by Race and Age of Victim 

Above it was reported that about half of the rape 
and attempted rape . victims who were atucked 
received some additional physical k^ury; that is some 
ir\jury other than rape or attempted rape i!\jury. Most 
often the addMbnal itxjuriet were less aerious injuries 
tuch as bruises %vA cuts» although the more severe but 
lets common ir^uries such as knife wounds and brotken 
bones are included in thiscatigory. The proportion of 
victims reporting acme (one or mora than one type oO 
additional injury va^ra with both the race and the age 
of victims. * 



TAiLt 29 tttimaM tMro«)tM«« of th* Mt^nt of hotplui trMtm«nt rmK^ ^ 



Typ* of victimlMttk w 
Rap* 

Atttmpttd rtp« 

Total 





room ofWy 


Ovtmlght 
or K>n«(ir 


Ittimatod mimbor 
of vk>t<ngx«tlon« 


26% 
40% 

30% 


64% 
49% 

69% 


to% 

12% 
10% 


(6,0<1) 
{2,188> 
(7,230) 



TABLE 30 ^•|iyJ5^^^P;;«*^^^^^ •nd •tt.mpt.d ^.;r;;ic;i^^ 
j^_^J*™ajw^^ Injury, by race of victim, 26 citias aQgragata^ 



Rm* of victim 



AddhlorMil ir^ury^ 



Rapa: 

White 

^^pf/other 

Atten(pted rape: 

White 
Black/other 



Ym 



No 



54% 
41% 

49% 
43% 



46% 
59% 

51"% 
67% 



Ittlmctod numbor 

of viotimU«tk>n« ^ 



(6,831) 
^ (4,499) 

(7,217)C 
(6,274)C 



""^fS^mJT^^^^ non.tr.,>9«r, .nd victiml»tk>n of m.t... 

ExdudM thox atf rnpfd rf>, v ictimH«tk)n< thtt wtr. v«rb«l thr.Mt of rtp«. 



Table 30 shows estimated perccnuges of rape and 
attempted rape victims (excluding those not attacked) 
who sustained some addiUonal ii>jury. by race of 
victim. Additional iiyury was reported more often by 
white rape victims than by minority rape victims (54 
percent compared with 41 percent). Although the 
^ difference is not subsuntial, the tame pattern is found 
in attempted rape victimiation. White victims 
suffertd injuries not dirtctly associated with the act of 
rape or attempted rape inore often than black and 
other minority rape victims. 

Estimated percentages of rape a«d attempted rape 
victims who suiuined additional ii^ury are shown in 
Table 31 by age of victim. The<lau indicate that non- 



rape iryury was greater for older victims than it was for 
younger ones. The percent of rape victims who 
reported one or more than one type of additional 
itvury was much highir for victims 35 or older (66 
percent) than it was for victims between 12 and 19 
yean old (44 percent) or thote between 20 and 34 years 
old (46 percent). However, in this uble the estimate for 
victims 35 or older is bated oi^fewer than 50 sample 
cases and may be itatistioally unrtliable. In attempted 
tape victimiiation (axcluding thoae not attacked) 
additional ityury increaMi only alightly witly increaiei 
in the age of the victim from 43 percent for the 1 2 to 19 
year olds to 4a percent for the 20 to 34 ye«r olds to 51 
percent for victims 35 or older. 
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TAiLB 31 Eftlmattd 0«rc«nt*fl»i of rap* and ammpttd r«p« viotlmi who suttairMd 

additioruil physical Injury, by t9« vlwim. 26 cltitt togrnatt" 



Aq* of vtetim 



Ym 



No 



12-19 
20-34 
36 or older 
Attempted rupe; 



12-19 
20-34 
36 or older 



44% 
46% 

66% 

43% 
48% 
51% 



56% 
54% 

34% 

67% 
53f) 
49% 



•Excludtt r«p« and •n«mpt#d r«p« victimiMtlon by non«tr«t>9«r» and vict mi«tion of m«lM. 
''Addition*! injury twt m»«n« any injury othw than rap* or »tt»ni&t»d r«p« iniury. Thit kwludw: knift 
brok«n bon«s or tMth knocked out. int«rn«l injuriw or kr>ock*6 urKX)n»olou«. brui»M, bl»ck •y«t. cut* 

Sl«t^mirt« b^Md on about 60 or 1wh*t lampJ* c«t«t, m«y b« stMlftkMillY uor«ll«Wt 
*'Exclud«t tho«« atttrrpttd r«p« victimkx«tlon» th«t w«r« v«rb«l thrMt* of r«p«. 



■•tWnnted mtmber 

of vktti mtaf tioot 

(3,198) 
(5,846) 
(1,286)° 

(4,282)^ 
(6,167)<^ 

(2,062)^ 





or gunshot wound*; 
,»or«tch«««ndoth«r 



Injury «nd S«lf-prot«ctlon y 

As seen above, when victim*, in the 26 cities did 
something to try to ward off their attackers, it appears 
that they increased the probability that the rape would 
not be completed. Among those victims who used 
self-pratcctivc measures, more than four out of five 
rapes wem not completed, compared with two out of 
five among victims who did not use solf-protcctive 
nifcasures. Because victims of completed i*pc reported 
injoitt^ in^ the need for medical attention more often 
than victims of attempted rape, this difference in 
completion between victims who used and did not use 
self-protective measures suggests that injury is less In ■ 
victimiaitions in which the victim tries somehow to 
protect herself. 

However, when it\jury is jiidged in terms of the 
proportion of victims receiving additional iJVury* » 
difTerent picture emerges. The survey daU suggest that 
physical ii\jury may not be leu when the victim does 
sonwthing to try to protect herulf. 

Table 32 showi the reUtionihIp between the use of 
•elf-protective measures and additional ii^jury in rape 
and attempted rape victimiiation. The proportion of 
victims reporting one or more than one type of 
additional iiyury was much greater among victims who 
tried sotnehow to protect themielvei. Among the 



victims of rape, additional ii\jury was reported by 34 
percent of the victims who didn't use self-protective 
measures, but 66 percent of the victims who did use 
self-protective measures. The cohuMtt^ble figures in 
attempted rape victimization are 29 percent and 49 
percent. Thus, victims who did something to try to 
protect themselves were much more likely to report 
types of injury not directly related -to the act of rape. 

These survey findings indicate that^hether there is 
more or less physical injury resulting from rape attacks 
in which the victim tries to protect herself depends on 
how injury is measured. By trying to protect herself the 
victim increases the likelihood that the rape will not be 
. completed; hov^ver, the likelihood that the attacked 
victim will receive some physical injury not classified 
as rape or attempted rape injury is also increased. 

Injury and NuAiber of Offenders 

The rtJiuiu of Amir'i( 197 1 :2 1 8) Philadelphia study 
indicated that iiiolenoe, especially in its extreme forms, 
was tignlfkjantly asiociated with group rape. It would 
teem iwonable, then, to expect that additional 
ii\juriM (iryuriet tu^h at bruiiei, cutt, broken bones, 
knife wounds, and other non-rape ii\|uriei) would be 
itportod more often by victiini of pairs or group* of 



•ddWootl physical Nury, by um of M»f .prottctiv* mt aturM. 2e^itiM aogrt^att* 



UMOf 



Ym 



Rtp«: 



No 



Ittknatcd number 
of v*otimli«tion« 



did not UM Mlf-prottctivt 
rrtMiurts 

Did UM Mtf-prot»ctiv« 
rrxMsurM 

Att«mpt«d rap«. 

Did not UM ••lf-protactiv« 

PDMSUrtS 

Did UM Mif-pretective 
maasurts 



34% 
68% 

29% 
49% 



e6% 

34% , 

71% 
51% 



(6,946) 
(4,386) 

(1,464)C'<^ 
(11,037)^ 



S^in lM"c;7trh%^:d'2;t Wn^^ T^^'-i"<='^«. or gun.hot wound.. 

ginjuriM. «noc«»o out, mt*rnal Injur.** or kr>ook*d uf>con»ck)u«>ui»**, W*<* cy**. cuts, tcratchat and oth*; 

^Ettlm*t*, b*Md on about 60 or f*w*r ump4* c«»*«. m*v b* ttatltticaliv unraliaM. 
EMClud*. tho** •tt*nrHrt.*d r*p* victimiwtlo^, th.IW*^?ir,hr*m of ' ^ 



offender! than by victim* of lone offenders. The 
victimization turvey dau do not lupport this 
expectation. ^ 

Table 33 shpwi the relationship between the 
number of ofTenders and the proportion of rape and 
attempted rape victims who sustained additional 
physical iryury. There was no difference between the 
percent df additional ii\jury reported by rape victims of 
lone ♦offenders and that reported by rape victims of 
multiple offenders. In attempted rape victimization, 48 
percent of the victims susuined additional ii\jury when 
lone offenders were involved and 40 percent susuined 
additional injury >yhen multiple offenders were 
involved. Overall, additional physical iryury was not 
•ubstantially related to the number of offenders 
irfvolved in the rape or attempted rape, 



Injury and Weapon Uw 

Two competing hypotheaes suggest relationships 
between the rapist use of weapons and thr physic*! 
i»yury suffered by the victim of a rape or attempted 
rape. On the one hand, it could be hypothesiied that 
ii\jury to the victim would be less if the offendar had a 
weapon. This would be true if the atucker relied on the 
mere presence of a weapon, rather than on a show of 
phyiictl forc« such as a beating, to frighten and subdue 



his victim. For example, research indicates that it\jury 
to the victim is less in armed than in unarmed robbery 
because ihe robber uses his weapon to intimidate his 
victims, not to harm them(Conklin. 1972), If the same 
pattern exists in ripe, it would be~.expected that 
additional injury to victims would be less in rapes and 
attempted rapef in which a weapon was present. 

The competing hypothesis is thi^t when the 
offender is armed, there is greater potential for injufy 
to the victim, and this potential is realized often 
enough for proportionately greater injury to occur. 
For example, the presence of a weapon may make the 
crucial difference in turning an astault into a homicide. 

The victimization survey data in Table 34 indicate 
that the relationship between additional injury and 
weapon use depends to some extent on whether the 
rape was completed or attempted. Among the victims 
of completed rape attacks, additional injury to the 
victim was more likely when the rapist did not have a 
weapon than when he did (58 percent compared with 
44 percent). However, if the rape atuck was rtot 
completed, additional injury was more likely if the 
yapiit was armed, Seventy percent of the attempted 
rtpe victims suffered additional it^jury in armed 
anacks. 

One explanation for these apparently contradic* 
tory findings is that the above hypotheaes should be 
considered together In an explanation of the 
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TAtie 33 Ettimat«d p«ro«ntM«a of rap* and attamptad rapa vlotlmt who tuttalnad 
addhkmai physical injury, by numbar of offarxkrt, 26 cttfat aggragata* 

\ . • ^ , , , . .J - ^ . - ■ ^, ■ ' - 

^ AdcUtkMMll kiUTf** 

Numb#r of ofttodt^i / No of vtetlmteittooi 



Rapt: 

Lontoffandtr 49% 51% (7,«91) 

Multipit ofttnd#rt 48% 62% (2,478) 

- Don't know 0% 100% (161)^ 



Attempted rapt: 
Lont offtndtr 



48% 52% (9,986)^ 

Multiple ottendtrs ) 40% 60% (2,441)^ 

Don't know 28% 72% (66)^'^ 



?Exclud#t rapt arxj »tt#mpttd rap# vlctimiiation by non$trtng«r» tnd victlmlxatton of m«l«#. 
^ AdditioriAi injury htf# m#«ns any injury other than rape or ajiteof^pted mte Injury, This ^ludea: Knift or gunahot wounda, 
broken bonta pr tt«th knocked out, int^nai injuriea Of knocked unoonackxia. bruiaea, bleck eyea, cuta, acratchea and othar 
^Injurlaa , 
^Eatimatfi, baaed on about V) or fewar aamp4e caaea. may be atetiatlcally unnallfble. 
^Exciudet thoae attempted rape victimlzattona that wara vart>al threata of rape. 



TABLE 34 Ettimattd p#rcentagM of raptandatttfnptadrapevictimawhotustainad 

additional physical mjury. by offander't waapon uaa, 26 citias aggragate 



AdclMooel Nury^ 

— * iatimeted numbec 

Uee of wMpona Yae No of viotknitetlooa 



Rapt: 

Weapon ustd 

No wtapon 
Don't know 
Atttmpttd rapa: ^ 
Weapon ustd 
No wtapon 
Don't know 



44% 


58% 


(6,936) 


se% 


42% 


(2,227) 


66% 


44% 


(1.168)<5 


70% 




(2,894)^ 


^1% ^ 




(7,777)«^ 


33% 


67% 


(1,821)<* 



* ' ff xo4udM rapt and attamptad rapa vtotimiiatton by nonatraneara ar>d victimlxatton o< malaa. ' 

"AddHtooal Injury hara n>aar»a iny injury o<har than rapa pr attamptad rapa Injufy. TWa lr>cJudaa; knifa or gunahot wour>da, 
brokan bonaa or taath knookad out Intarrvil injurlaa or kt>oo»(ad uneonadoua. brutaaa. Waok ayaa. outa, aoratohaa and o<har 
-InjurJaa. 

SlMlmata. baaad on about &0 or fawar aampta o——. rnay ba atatiattoalty unrallabla. 
°fMKKl|ia thoaa attamptad rapa vkrtimiMtiena that mH mttii thra«ta of rapa. 
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relationihip bet\*/«en weapon um atxi additional iryjury 
in rape and attemptod rape, Following the flrit 
hypothcjii. it is pottible that the rapiit who is armed 
does not intend to use the weapon to ii\jure his victitn. 
He has the weapon because its vc/y presence and hit 
threat of using it is a way of forcing his victim into 
submission. As seen in a previous section, when the 
offender is armed proportionately more rape aj^tac)^ 
arc completed than when he is unarmed, However, it 
could be That if for tome reason the rapiit does not 
succeed in completing the rape, he mes the weapon to 
beat, sub, or otherwise infliot^itional injury on the 
victim. Following the lec^ix! hypothesis above, if a 
weapon is present the potential for additional injury is 
greater. Thus, there is greater additional ii\jury to 
attempted rape victims in armed, as opposed to 
unarmed attacks. 

Ir^Jury: Summary . 

The mformation collected in the victimization 
survey interview provides a number of ways of looking 
at the physical injury suffered by victims of rape and 
attempted rape. These indicators suggest some general 
patterns in the nature and extent of physical harm 
experienced by victims in the 26 cities surveyed. 
Although injury was reported more often by rape than 
by attempted rape victims, the majority of all victims 
who were .ttackcd were injured. Of. the injured 
victims, rape victims were injured to the extent that 
medical attention was necessary more often than were 
attempted rape victims. jjk 
The types of injury reported by r«u)e and attempted 
rape victims were analyzed as faRin^ into two majoi^ 
categories, rape or attempted rape injuries and 
additional injuries. Ninety-two percent of the injured 
rape victims reported rape injuries and 55 percent of 
the injures attempted rape victims reported attempted 
rape injuries. 

About half of all atucked victims said they 
received additional injuries, ir^juries such as bruises, 
cuts, scratches, internal injuries, broken bones, fnife 
or gunshot wounds, and other non-rape injuries. 
Additional injuries were reported more oftert by white 
than by black and other minority race women, and 
more often by o!<fe- womeh than by younger women. 
The sufvey dau on the use of self-protective measures 
and injury present a dilemma for those who would 
advise women on rape prevention: although the use of 
self-protective measures increased the likelihood that 
the rape attack would not be completed, additional 
injury was reported much more o'ften by bothYa'pe and 
attempted rape victims who tried somehow to protect 
themselves. 



Although the additional ii\jury susuined by 
victims who were atucked was not related to the 
number of offenders involved in the atuck, it was 
related to whether or not the offender was armed. 
Among the victims of completed rape atucks, 
additional iryury was susuined more often in unarmed 
atucks. However, among the victims of attempted 
rape, additional ii\jury was susuined more often when 
the offender was armed. 

Informing th« Poliot 

Researchers who have used police files have noted 
that for a variety of reasons, many victims delay 
reporting rapes to the police. Amir ( 1 97 1 :290) reported 
that reasons for failure in promptly reporting the 
•incident to the police varied from fear of the offender 
or of parenul reaction to the victim's initial inability to 
report because of drunkenness or shock. MacDonald 
( 197 f:93) adds that many victims delay reporting until 
they have spoken to their husbands, boyfriends or 
physicians. Some rape victims fear newspaper 
publicity or courtroom appearances. 

Because these research studies are based on nipes 
reported to the police, they can suggest reasons for 
delay in reporting to the police, but they .cannot 
address the question of why many victims do hot 
inform the police af all. Estimates of the pfercent of 
rapes actually reported to the police vary from 5 to 50 
percent of the actual rapes committed (Amir. 1971:27). 
Victimization survey dau p;ovide one measure of 
victims' failure to report to the police: the dau can 
indicate the extent to which victims who report rape 
atucks to survey interviewers haVe reported the 
incident to the police. Survey interviewers asked 
victims if the police were informed of the incident in 
any way. either by the victim or by someone else, The 
victims who did not report the incident to the police 
were asked why it was not reported, Hence, in addition 
to providing a measure of the proportion of rape 
atucks that go unreported, the survey dau lends 
insight to the reasons why victims do not report rapes 
and attempted rapes to the police. 

Generally, among those rape and attempted rape 
victims who reported an atuck to survey interviewers, 
the proportion who had also reported it to the police 
was not high. As the dau in Table 35 show, in only 56 
percent of the totall ripe aixl attempted rape atucks 
that were reported in the survey were the police 
informed. As would be expected, informing the police 
wai greater in rape than in attempted rape,lHmghly 
two^thirds (68 liercent) of the rapes were reportW to 
the poUccxompatied with one-half (5 1 percent) of the 
attempted rapes. 
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TABLE 35 Estimated p«rctnt«g«t of victims informing th« poiic* and rmont for not informing tKt 
polic« in r«p« and attamptad rapa victimitation, 26 cities aggrtgate* ^ 



Informing th« poUo* 



Rtaioni for not Inform^ th« polio* 



TyiMof 

vkrtlmlsa* 

ttoo 


Ittknatttd 
numbar of 
vtatlmte«tk>M 


rt>ffo# 
ititonnad 


Don't 
know 


l»o(ioo 
not 
lwfoftT>#d 


Nothh>o 
oouM 
b«do(Mi 


Not 
Important 
•nouah 


Po4(o« 
wouM not 
went to bt 
^th«r»d 


Didn't w»nt 
tot«M 
time too 
inoonvonicnt 


Prfvata 

or 
patiOfiil 
fiMttac 


Didn't 
want 
tOf«« 

invotvod 


Afnrid 
of rt- 
tpoMa 


MMMTtOd 

ft to 
MMiiaooa 

i 


foaaon 


\ — — - - 


(10,330} 


68% 


1% 


31% 


23% 


4% 


14% 


1% 


63% 


14% 


19% 


7% 


11% 


Attempttd 
rape 


(21.850) 


51% 


0% 


49% 


49% 


16% 


7% 


4% 


19% 


6% 


10% 


12% 


14% 


Total 


(32.180) 


66% 


0% 


43% - 


43% 


12% 


9% 


4% 


27% 


8% 


12% 


11% 


13% 



Jl 



fExclub»« r«p« and •ttafTH)ttd r»p« vknlmUEatk>n tn noo«trang«rt «nd vk:iimUatk>n of ma^. 
^ubcat#gofi#i mny total to ovar 100 paroant b#cauaa r>oohK>Oftir>|> victlma may raport mora than ona 



r»a a o »i H t M L ^^s^otm tha pcrftoa. 



TABLE 36 JSJjJ^J^JjJN^ of informing th« polio* In w •nd atttmptod rapo 
vfotkniiation. by rac« of vknim. 26 oititt •Mr^g*!^ ""wrniiwfi wmpm 



R*o* of victim 
R*p«: . \ * 
Whitt 

Black/oth«r 
Ah«mpt*d rap«; 
Whit* 

Black/other 
Total: 
White 
Black/othar 



infomtint ttM poNm 



Don't 
know 



l*oWe« not 

infomMKi 



62% 
76% 

47% 
68% 

52% 
64% 



0% 
1% 

0% 
1% 

0% 
1% 



37% 
24% 

63% 
42% 

48% 
36% 



•Exctut*«i r»p« am) ttt#mptW r«p* vlctimli.tlon by non«tr.no«rt .nd vIctimlMtion of 



Iitinrurttd numbor 
of viotlmtMtkMM 



(6,831) 
(4,499) 

(13,622) 
(8,328) 

(19,364) 
(12,829) 



TABLE 37 Ettim«t«d p«rc«nUgM of informing tht polict in i^po and attomotAd rana 

victimiiatlon, by aga of victim, 26 citii. awVatt* •"•'"PWd rapa 



Ag» of victim ^ 

Rapr 

12-19 

20-34 

36 or oWar 
Attamptad rapa: 

12-19 

20-34 

36 Of oldar 
Total; 

12-19 
20-34 
36 Of pidar 



PoMo* 
informod 



tfMpoUoo 



Don't 
know 



Polio* not 
infofmod 



Ittkturtod mimbor 

of viotimdatkMtt 



69% 


1% 


40% 


(3,199) 


70% 


0% 


30% 


* (6,847) 


84% 


0% 


16% 

• 


(1,286)' 


49% 
60% 
68% 


0% 

1% 

0% 


61% 
49% 
42% 


(6,768) 
(11.660) 
(3.632) 


62% 
67% 
86% • 


0% 

1% 

0% 


48% 
43% 
36% 


(9,967) 
(17,397) 
(4.818) 



KC<u<J«i riip# and atttrnptad rapa vfcjimtiatlon by nonatranoara and wk)timi»A«Lrw% ,u 
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Rape victim* who did not report the incident to the 
police were aJikcd why. they failed to do lo. The 
response given by the victim was recorded by the 
nuHTy interviewer' as <mf or mort of n\t\t different 
rcaionj for not informing the police. The rcaiOM given 
by rape and attempted rape victims for failure to report 
to the police are shown in Table 35. The reasons given 
by victims did not vary substantially for viftims of 
ditteichi ruccs or ages. (tXita not presented in tabular 
form.) However, as might be anticipated, there was a 
considerable difference between victims of completed 
rape and victims of attempted rape in the reasons for 
not informing the police. 

l*hc reason cited by more than half (53 peixent) of 
the rape victims for not informing the police was that 
they considered the incident to be a private or personal 
rfiatter. I he second most frequently given reason for 
not reporting completed rape was that thtf victijm felt 
nothing could be done, there was a lack of proof. 
Almost one-quarter (23 percent) Qf the rape victims 
gave this as the reason for not reporting. 

Considering the nature of attempted rape. it '\% not 
surprising thttt the outjor reason given for not 
reporting the aiuck to the police was that the victim 
felt nothing could be done, there was a lack of proof. 
Almost half (49 percent) of the nonreporting victims'of 
attempted rape felt that nothing could be done. In 
attempted rape, the second most common reason for 
not reporting was that the victim considered the 
incident a private or personal matter. Almost one-fifth/ 
(19 percent) of the nonreporting victims of attempted 
rape gave this response. ^ 

Thus, both the proportion of victims who failed to 
report tf\P;-tncident to the pa^ice and the reasons for 
failure to^port are different for rape victims and 
attempted rape victims. Reporting to the police also 
varied to some extent with victim and incident 
characteristics. 

Informinf tht Police by Victim Chtracterlstict 

It could be hypothesized that for various teasons 
victims of different races, ages, and mariul lutujics 
would be more or less likely to report rape and 
attempted rape attacks to the police. Thus, it is 
worthwhile to examine the survey findings on the 
relationships between informing the police aod race, 
age, and marital sutus chancteriitici of victihts. 

The survey data suggest that blick and other 
minority victim! of rape and attempted rapettport to 
the police more often than white victims. A» the data in 
Table 36 show, in rape victimimioni ilightiv more 
than three-fourths (76 percent) of the black other 



minority victims, compared with less than two-thirds 
(62 percent) of the white victims* reported the incident 
to the police. Similarly, in>ttempted rape, 58 percent 
of the minority victims, compared with 47 percent of 
the white victims informed the police. 

In both rape and attempted rape, informing the 
police increased as the age of the victim increased: The 
data in Table 37 show that in rape victimizations 6 out 
of 10 victims in the 12 lo 19 year old caicgory informed 
the police, compared with 7 out of 10 victims in the 20 
to 34 y^ar old category and more t|jAn 8 out ol 10 
victims in the 35 year old or older category. I he data tor 
attempted rape indicate a !!iimilar but less dramatic 
increase in reporting to the police as the victim's age 
increases. The 12 to 19 yearold victims and the 20 to 34 
year old victims have almost the same proportions 
reporting to the police (49 percent and 50 percent, 
respectively), . compared with a slightly higher 
proportion (58 percent) of victims 35 years old or older 
who reported attempted rape attacks to the police. 

Reporting of the rape or attempted rape incidents 
tt) the police also varied to some extent with the marital 
sums of the victim. The survey findings show that 
victims who were never married reported rape and 
attempted rape to the pdlice less often than did victims 
who were married, divorced/ separated, or widowed. 
As the data in Table 38 indicate, among the victims 
who were never married, 59 percent of the rapes and 45 
percent of the attempted rapes were reported to the 
police. Comparable figures were 81 percent and 63 
percent for divorced/ separated women and 82 percent 
and 58 percent for married women. 

Thus, the survey data indicate that informing the 
police of rape and attempted rape attacks was 
somewhat eclated to victim characteristics. Black and 
other minority women, older women» and women who 
were married (or had been previously married) were 
more likely to inform the police than were white, 
younger, an<f never married women. 



. Informing the PoUce and Injury 

It could be hypothesized that the more severely the 
victim is ir\jurcd» the more likely she is^o report the 
rape toahe police. Above it was noted that victims of 
rape were more likely to inform the police than were 
victims of attempted rape. However, there is no real 
relationship between additional physical injury and 
reporting to the police. 

As the dau in Table 39 indicate, victihis who 
sustained additional injury in rape attacks were about 
as likell to inform the police as victims who did not 
suiuin additional injury. In attempted rape, victims 



TABLE 38 KJSJn^ttd PW>««tKIM of h»t<mt^ 

viottmliitton, by m«fKtt status o< vISm. aSdtkN^JgSSJt^ ^^"^ 



MMttm mtu« of vletkn 



Don't 



Raps 

Nsvsr marriad 
Marriad 

Divorcad/taparatad 
Widowad 

Attamptad rapa. 
Navar marriad 
Marriad ft 
Divorcad/taparatad 

Widowad 

Not ascartainad 



iMkiMtad numim 
of v4otimix«tk>(M 



59% 


1% 




(6,112) 


82% 


0% 


18% ' 


<2,133) 


81% 




1 9% 


(1.869) 


76% 


0% 


24% 


(217)^ 


46% 


0% 


55% 


(12,414) 


58% 


0% 


42% 


(4,997) 


63% 


1% 


35% 


(3,674) 


46% 


0% 


64% 


(661)^ 


55%_ 


0% 


46% 


(115)'' 




TABLE 39 f ;<i[»JJJ^^ of Informing tht polict k»y r«0# .nd •ttampt.d 

rap« victlmi, l>y additional physical injury, 26 citias aogVagataa 



InformMp tho poltoo 



Rapa: 

Additional injury 
No additional injury 
Attampttd rapa: 

Additional injury 

No additional injury 



J^_, po«'t l»oiM not 



Ittimatad mimbar 

of vtetknIiatkHMi' 



70% 
67% 

56% 
63% 



1% 
0% 

0% 
0% 



29% 
33% 

44% 

37% 



(4,972) 
(5,369) 

(679Sy<^ 
(6,692)° 



SiiSllJ^^J??* ""^ tttomptod r«p« victlmtutton by r>on«tr*r>Mrs ind vkJ«miMtk>n of malM • 



^tnjufiaa 

b^ludat thoM •ttafnptad ripa vknimi<Bt»om thtt wart variMt thrattt of rapa 
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who luiuined additional phytical injury weft tlightly 
leii likely to inform the police thanihoie who didn't 
(56 percent compared with 63 percent). Thu«, it 
appears that additional (non-rape) injury was not 
related to the likelihood that the police would be 
informed. 

Inrormlnt tlit Police: Summary 

The victimiiation survey data indicate that slightly 
over half of the women who reported rape and 
attempted rape victimizations ts? survey interviewers 
said that the incident had been reported to the police. 
Victims of rape who failed to inform the police most 
often said they considered the incident to be a private 
or personal matter. The feeling that nothing could be 
done or that there was a lack of proof was the reason 
for not informing the police most often given by 
victims of attempted rape. 

The survey data also indicate that whether or not 
the police were informed was related to characteristics 
of the victim. Black and ^ other minority victims 
reported more often than did white victims. Informing 
the police increased with the age of the victim. Women 
who were never married had lower rates of reporting 
than did any other marital status group. 

Informing the police was not related to whether or 
not the victim susiaincd additional physical injury. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In this report, -victimization survey data from 26 
cities were used to examine the nature of rape and 
attempted rape victimizations by strangers. The survey 
results suggest a few geiieral cbnclusions about 
characteristics of rape and attempted rape victims and 
their attackers^ and about some elements and 
consequences of rape atucks. 

Generally, Women who had a high risk of being 
attacked we^ young women, won\en betw^n the ages 
of 16 and 24. They were most often not married (never 
married, divorced, or separated), and their major 
activities, like working or going to school, probably 
took them awa^ from home a good deal of tht time. 
Finally, WDmen with high risks of being rape or 
attempted rape victims were more often from the lower 
income levels. It appears that these women were in 
high risk fitualions more often than higher income, 
older, married o* widowed women, or those who were 
keeping hpuie Cjfr retired. 

The most dangerous hours for potential rape and 
attempted rape victims were between 6:00 p.m. and 
midnight. The dangerous locations were open public 
areas, luch as streets or parks. 



R^pe and attempted rape victims were usually ' 
victims of men of their own race, and men pcrcei^pd to 
be 21 years did or older. The majority of the offenders 
were alone and chose lone victims. More often than 
not, the rapist was unarmed. Howo^er, when hedid use 
1^ weapon it was an effective means of intimidation; tbr^ 
rape was generally comf)leted if the offender was 
armed. 

Although the sur>?ey data cannot be used to address » 
the question of whether the rape is primarily violence 
or sex in^he minds of the offenders, some insight into 
the nature of rape attacks is given by the survey results 
on injury and theft in rape and attempted rape 
victimizations. More rape than attempted rape victims 
reported injury, and of the injured victims, rape 
victim's needed medical attention more often than did 
attempted rape victims. Additional injury, injury not 
classified as rape or attempted rape injury, was mostly 
in the form of less severe injuries such as bruises, cuts, 
and scratches. Few injured victims reported broken 
bones, knife wounds, or other injuries that would have 
suggested more brutal physical assaults. In addition, ; 
theft was an element in only a small minority of rape 
and attempted rape victimiia'tions. When something 
was stolen, it was most often cash and most often 
stolen from victims of completed rape attacks. This 
suggests that theft may be secondary in most rape 
attacks. 

Most victims wcp* not submissive. The vast 
majority of the victims did something to protect 
themselves: usually they fought back or cried for help. 
The victim's use of self-protective measures appeared 
to be effective in preventing the completion of the 
attack. However, victims who used self-protective 
measures received additional injuries more often than 
did those who didn't use self-protective measures. 

The survey findings also suggest that a low 
, proportion of rape and attempted rape vicrims report 
the incident to the police. Although rape attack^at 
were completed Wfere reported to the police much more 
often than attempted rapes, overall, only about 
one-half of the total rape and attempted rfiipc 
victimizations were reported. Most often rape victims 
who failed to inform the police said they felt that 
nothing could be done or that the incident was a 
private or personal matter. 

Some of the major elements in rajie victimization 
were related to the victim's age and race. Most victims 
were young, and as the woman*i age increased, her rilk 
of being raped declined markedly. HoNVever,-although 
women 35 yean old or older experienced a lower risk 
of being victims of rape Atyicks, if attacked, they were 
more often victims of armed offenders and appeared to 
be more seriously injured. Victims 35 or older less 
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often used self-protective mctiurcs and more oft^ 
informed the police. They alio experienced theft in 
' rape victimizntioni *more often than did younger 
victims; this suggests that the rape may be secondary to 
the theft when older women are attacke<l. 

• Blaqir^nd other minority women generally 
experienced a higher risk, of being raped. However, 
white women between the ages 6f 12 and 19 had a 
higher rate of attempted rape than did black and other 
minority race women in the same age group. JBlack and 
other minority women were more often involved in 
attacks in which the offender used a weapon and also 
experienced theft slightly more often than d'ld^h^te 
victims. White victims reported the incident to\hc 
police less often. 

Most victims who did not report the attack to the 
police said cither that they felt it was a persona! matter 
or that they felt nothing could be done. Perhaps those 
rape prevention programs that encourage greater and 
more prompt reporting by victims should deal with 
these issuts. In addition, the indication that many 
non-rcportmg viciims fell that nothing could be done, 
that there was a lack of proof, may also say something 
about thi: rape, victim's pcrc<jption of the police and 
their treatment of rape cases. 

The survey findings have implications for rape 
prevention. Some are more obvious than others, A 
voung woman, alone- in an open public area ai night, i.s 
in a potentially dangerous situation. Because few rape 
victimizations involve more than one victim, one 
suggestion (perhaps unrealistic in many circum- 
stances) is that young women should avoid being out at 
night alone. 



Other Hndings arc Ics* obvioui. I he survey dtu 
indicated « relationihip between the victim'! uae of 
self-protective meiiures and the amount of injury'ihe 
sustained. This relationship hat implications for those 
who would adviic -potential rape victims on techniques 
of self-defense. When a woman did something to 
protect herself {including things like screaming, 
running away, figiiting back), although the apparently 
increasedLthc plibability that the rape would not be 
completed,, she alsp apparently increased her chances 
of receiving admiional .(non-rape) injuries, iryuriei 
such as bruisei, cuts, broken bones, And so forth. These 
survey findings might be interpreted by some to 
suggest that in order to lessen the physical injury in 
rape attacks, women need training m better, more 
effective means of sejf-defense. However, it $|iould be 
stressed that the i^sue is not that clear-^ut. 

There are constraints on the amount and nature of - 
information that it is feasible to collect in large-scale 
surveys such as the victimi?ation surveys conducted in ' 
the 26 cities. a result, there are many questions ^ 
about rape that it was not possible to address with 
victimization survey data. For example, the profile of 
rape offenders given by the survey data is limited to 
characteristics that can be perceived by victim's, 
characteristics such as age, race and number of 
offenders. Similarly, in this report the analysis of the 
means used by offenders was restricted to an 
examination of the extent of weapon use and type of 
weapon use. Qs^ further study can answer the nJK^ 
rmaining qucsti^s ^out the crime of rape, rape 
offenders, and their victims. There is a special need for 
a much closer examination of the relationship between 
the victim's use of self-protective measures and the 
injury she suffers. . * 
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APPENDIX A Rape Involving Nonstrangers 



The interpersonal rcUuonship lytwecn the mpe 
victim and offender has been the subject o'f frtuch 
concern in rape research. Part .of this concern is related 
to the suggestion that the rape victim may have a role 
in-precipitating the rape event. {See Amir. 197 1 .) More 
often, the focus is an attempt to understand the 
offender's motivations or choice of victim, to study 
victim proneness or vulncrabihty, or to identify 
potentially dangerous relationships or situations. 

The results of Amir's {1971:243) research in 
Philadelphia indicated that roughly 42 percent of the 
rapes involved offenders who were complete strangers 
to ^e victim; an additional 10 ^ percent involved 
offenders of whom the victim had only general 
knowledge. Thus; slightly over half of the rapes studied 
were attacks by strangers. The remaining 48 percent of 
the incidents involved acquaintances (14 percent), 
close neighbors ( 19. percent), friends or boyfriends ( I ! 
percent), or relatives (2 percent). By comparison, 
MacDonald's (1971:78) study of rape in Denver 
revealed that 60 percent of the victims were raped by 
strangers, 17 percent by casual acquaintances, 12 
percent by friends, and 10 percent by relatives, 
employers, or other nonstrangers. 

The survey data from the 26 cities revealed that 82 
percent of the rapes reported to sm-vey interviewers 
involved strangers, attackers who were cithercomplctc 
strangers or known by sight oniy.'The remaining 18 
percent of the reported rancs involvcji. offenders who 
w^e.cither casual acquainftinccs of the victim or well 
known, tfie latter including relatives. 

The victimization survey results probably under- 
estimate the pr9portion of rapes that were committed 
by nonstrangers. The results of the San Jose feasibility 
study conducted by th</ Bureau of the Census for 
LEAA indicated that in survey interviews, known 
vi(Jtims (victims who had reported rape attacks to the 
police) reported rape by strangers ' to survey 
interviewers much mdrc oftenf than rape by non- 
strangers. Eighty-four percent of th| known rapes 
committed by4»r«ngers, compared with 54 petwnt of 
those committed by nonstratiger!^, were reported to 
survey 'inverviewers. When weighting factors derived 
from theic reporting perccnUges are applied to the 
r»pe d«u from the 26 cities, the results suggest that 74 
percttit of the rapes in tfie cjtiA surveyed arc rapes by 
jtmngers and 26 percent are rapes by known 
Assailants. However, nothing is known about those 



rapes reported neither to the police «r to ihc survey 
interviewers. 

Because of the extent of nonreporjling of rai>es 
committed by nonstrangers and the problem of small 
numbers and resultant unreliability in the nonstranger 
rape data, the bulk of this report dealt only with those, 
rapes committed by offenders who were strangers to 
the victim. This appendix will briefly highlight the 
survey findings on rape by nonstrangers. 

Intra-racial Rape 

Rapes that involved nonstrangers were much more 
highly intra-racia! than were stranger-to-stranger 
rapes. This was true for rape victimizations by lone 
offenders and by more than one offender and /or 
victims of both racial categories. Black and other 
minority victims of rapes committed by nonstrangers 
were always the victims of offenders of the same racial 
"category. 

Place 

Most victims of nonstrangers were raped in their 
own homes. Compared with stranger-^to-stranger, 
victims of nonstrangers were raped more than twice as 
often in their own homes and less than one-half as, 
often in open, public locations such as streets or parks. 

Number of PartJclpant* 

Rap<;s by nonstrangers more often involved single 
attackers than did stranger-to-stranger rapes and also 
more often involved only one victim! 

Weapons 

Victims of rapes ^Ubiitted by nonstrangers were 
less often. involved in il^^ents in which the attacker 
used a weapon than were victims of^trangers. Victirai 
of norrttrangers were raped by armed attackers less 
than half as often as were victims of strangers. 



Self-protective Mixtures 



Rape victims of no'nstrangers did sonitthii>g to 

protect themselves as often as did stranger-to-strangcr. 
victims. Roughly seven-tenths oft>oth ty^s of victims 
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V«port^ uiing lomc type of J|*f-proio«jtivc measurt. 
Victims of rtpci committed by noniirtngcn alio took 
the lam^ tctioni to prevent the complciioiv of ihe 
attack, Moil victimi either ic reamed or called for hclp» 
or tried to uk physical force of lome |cifxJ. 

m 

Injury 

Whtn phyiical injury is meaiured in tcrmi of the 
proportion of completed rapei compared with the 
proportion of attempted hipei, there ii no difference 
between injury suffered by victimi of itrangcn and 
injury luffered by victimi of nonitrangeri. Roughly 
one-third of the attacks were rapci and two-thirdi were 
attempted rapes lor both victims of strangers and of 
nonstrangets. 

However when physical injury is measured in 
terms of the proportion of victims -who reported 
needing medical attention following the atuck, there 
was less injury in rape attacks by nonstrangers. It^ 
should be noted that the smaller proportion of victims 
of nonstrangers receiving medical attention following 
the attack possibly has nothing to do with actual 
physical injury, Because they may be more relucUnt to 
inform the police, rape victims of nonstrangers may 
less olten undergQ medical cxammaiions for legal 
reasons, lh\$ wouW result in nonstranger victims 
having a smaller proportion rcporttTYg that they needed 
medical attention following the attack. ^ 

informing tht Polic* 

Victims raped by noKstrangcrs informed the police 
of the ituck less oftep than, did victims of strangers. 
The proportion of victims of nonstrangers who 
reported the rape attack to the police was about 
onc-lifth less than the proporiion of victims of 
strangers who reported. 

The indication that victimi^of nonstrangers report 
rapes to the police less often than victims of strangers is 
congruent with their lower^rate of reporting to survey 
interviewers.. This finding also lends some support to 
the above suggteition that victims of non^rangers may 
!<^< often receive rtiedical/ legal examinations follow- 
ing the rape attack. 



Rape victims of nonstrangers, compared with 
victimi of itrangen, more often gave ai the reaion for 
not reporting the incident to the police that it was a 
private or personal matter. 

o 

Th«ft 

Theft was not often an element in the rape 
victimisations by strangers; it was even less often a part 
oT those by nonstrangers. Something was stolen from 
the victim in roughly one-twelfth of the rapes by 
nonitrangen, compared with one-iixth of the rapei by 
strangers. 

The survey findings on the differences between 
stranger and nonstranger rape support the view that 
the relationship between the victim and the offender is 
a critical element in rape victimizations. Victims who 
are raped by men they jcnow are more often raped by 
lone offenders and members of their own race; they arc 
more often attacked in their own homes; and they are 
less likely to be threatened by weapons or to have 
something stolen from them, 

Although it Kfcight be suggested that victims of 
nonstrangers wofld be less resistant than victims of 
strangers, the survey results do not support this 
hypothesis. Victims^of nonstrangers were about as 
likely to use self-proifctiyc measures as victimi pf 
strangers. Amir^s (1^1:246) study of rape, using 
incidents from police files in Philadelphia, also 
suggested ^that the behavior of the victim is similar in 
stranger and nonslrangc; rape. The victimization 
survey results arc in agrcemeat with other findings 
from Amir's (1971:243, 248) research, for example, 
that single attacken are more common in nonstranger 
rape and that intimidation with ^ weapon was less 
likely when the offender was known to the victim. ' 

As woyld be anticipated, victims who were raped 
by nonstrangers informecj the police less frequently 
and more often considered the incident a private or 
personal niatter. 

■ Together these findings suggest that rage attacks 
involving participajnts known to each othir may be 
very different from tljpae involving strangers. Thus, 
the study of th| victim-offender relatibnship is crucial 
in undentapdmg rapey 
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Advanca Rapoft NCJ-25642 
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Advance Report. NCJ'34267 
Camua ot Prtaonara In tiata Corroctional FacHit^aa. 1173. 

NCJ-34729 . „ . 

Ctnaua of Jaila and turvty o! Jail inmataa 1f7l: PraHrTMnary 

Report. NCJ-6ft1 72 * ♦k^ ^q^o 

tH# NirtonVJai>a:'A raW)rt on the cantui of laMa iro^Vi \M 1*72 
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rne State of tt^e Art NCJ-46934 
Advance Annual Report I97tv, NCJ-MB84 
Annual Report 197*> NCJ-b^88^ 

Tranda In ixpandlture and RmploymanI Data for the Cflmlnal 
Jufttea tya^am. ia7i'7d^(annuai) NCJ-4e>ft8f> 

Cxp«ndltura and f mployment Data for the Criminal Juitlce 8ytlam 

fannuai) 1977 tir^ai report. NCJ h32(>6 

atate and Local Probation and Parole Syatem^. NCJ r. 33b 

aute and Local Proaacutlon and Civil Attorney Syatemt. 

NCJ-41334 

Criminal Juatica Aganclea in Regiona 1-10 MO vols hv state) 

NCJ^1 7930 38 1^)151 
Dictionary of Criminal Juatlce Data TefTOlnoJbgy: Termt and 

Definitions Propo»eO 'or Interstate and National Data Collection 

and Exchange. NCJ-36747 

Program Plan for atatiatlca. 1977-ai. NCJ 378i i 

UtHlzatron of CrimTnal Juai^ca STanaflca Pfd^ ^ 7* 
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Detention of Juveniles in Denver NCJM/417 
JuvanlNi'Olapoaltk>ne: Social and Logat r acton Related to the 

Proceaaing of OenviK Delinquency Cases NCJ ^ 7418 
Offan<5af •aaad Tranaactlon itatletlca: New Directions m Data 

Collection and Reporting, NCJ-29645 ^ 
aanlanclng of Callfomla felony Oflandar., ^CJ 2%4fe 
Tha Judicial Procaaaing of Aaaaolt and Burglary Oflandara 

(o Selected California Coiintiaa, NCJ 29644 
Pra-Adloaksatory Dalantlon In Thraa JuvahlW Courta. NCJ'a4730 
' ^paUm^ilancy OlapoaiHona: An err^pincal Analyna of Proce.tmg , 
^ VQacitiona m Thrta Juvenile Courte, ^^CJ"^^^^ ,r> 
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P«tHma of Hobbary CharactarUtkJa and The^r Occurence Arr^or^p 

Social Araae, NCJ-40026 
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The Charactariitice of Burglary Incidents. NCJ-42tWJ , 
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aouroaa at NatK^nal Cflmlnal Juatke atatlitlca: An Anwotatad 
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NOJ 3364S 

Prtdictfn^ ianltnoaa m f adaral Courta: The F^aaibiHty of a National 

Santancmg Policy, nCJ-33686 
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